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THANKSGIVING 


That fields have yielded ample store 
Of fruit and wheat and corn, 
That nights of restful blessedness 
Have followed each new morn; 
That flowers have blossomed by the paths 
That thread our working days, 
That love has filled us with delight, 
We offer heartfelt praise. 


What shall we say of sorrow’s hour, 
Of hunger and denial, 
Of tears, and loneliness, and loss, 
Of long and bitter trial ? 
Oh, in the darkness have not we 
Seen new, resplendent stars ? 
Have we not learned some song of faith 
Within our prison bars? 


Not only for the Earth’s rich gifts, 
Strewn thick along our way, 

Her looks of constant loveliness, 
We thank our God to-day; 

But for the spirit’s subtle growth, 
The higher, better part, 

The treasures gathered in the soul—- 


The harvest of the heart. 
Mary F. Butts. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing Hous c 
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President Cousens at 


The opening meeting of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club for the season of 1926-1927 
had President John A. Cousens of Tufts 
College as the guest of honor and the prin- 
cipal speaker. The meeting was held at 
the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, on Monday, 
Nov. 8, at 6.30 p. m. Vernon E. Blag- 
brough, the new president, was in the 
chair. In the secretary’s seat there sat 
Mr. Donald M. Sleeper of the Medford 
Hillside church, in place of Mr. Sidney E. 
Tilden, who resigned on account of his 
removal to Illinois. Mr. Robert D. Smith, 
son of the Rev. Ashley Smith, D. D., of 
Bangor, Maine, sang some of Harry Laud- 
er’s Scotch selections by special permission 
of Mr. Lauder, and was accompanied by 
Mr. Wm. V. Pett, organist of the Grove 
Hall church, a new member of the club. 

In introducing the speaker of the even- 
ing Mr. Blagbrough paid a high tribute to 
the Rev. Flint M. Bissell, chairman of the 
Program Committee. He announced a 
program of unusual interest for Dec. 13, 
when Dr. John Smith Lowe and Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins will be the principal speak- 
ers and the meeting will partake of the 
character of a send-off for Dr. Perkins be- 
fore he leaves for Washington. Mr. Blag- 
brough also said that when Tuits College 
was looking for a new president they finally 
turned to the business world and took a 
man who had inspired confidence in his 
associates and whose sound judgment and 
clear head had been sought in many a diffi- 
cult situation. ‘The counsel of that man,” 
he said, ‘‘President Cousens, is now sought 
by leaders of education. The same sound 
judgment and clear head have enabled him 
to make a great record as president of 
Tufts College.” 

President Cousens made a most effective 
address upon “The New Tufts and the 
Old.” He said in part: “‘I like to think of 
myself as a young man, but my contacts 
with Tufts College reach over a period of 
fifty years. I entered the gates of Tufts 
College for the first time in 1876. There 
is a report in our family that I was not 
impressed favorably with what I saw, and 
that I made such loud protestations that 
my mother cut the visit short and carried 
me away. That, however, was the only 
contact I ever had with Tufts College 
which did not give me pleasure. When I 
was an undergraduate my associates pub- 
lished the only history of Tufts College in 
existence. I did not write that history, 
but became very familiar with its contents. 

“For every Universalist there is inspira- 
tion in the history of Tufts College, for 
that history shows how far ahead of their 
times the old Universalist pioneers were. 
These men not only had worked out a 
sound and rational theology, but they had 
achieved the spirit of tolerance and they 
had right ideas about education. I should 
like to remind you here of the Convention 
in New York in 1847, when the resolution 


the Universalist Club 


was passed to have a college, of the in- 
auguration of Dr. Ballou, the first presi- 
dent, in 1855, and of the first commence- 
ment in 1857. Those men gave a direction 
to the institution which their successors 
never have wanted to change. 

“Yutts College was founded so that the 
sons of Universalist people might secure an 
education unhampered by the fetters of 
traditional theology. In 1847 there was 
but one such college in the United States, 
Harvard. Harvard always has been, is 
now and always will be, probably, a liberal 
institution. Our forefathers objected to 
Harvard, however, as being too near a 
great city. It is interesting to us to see 
how the city has engulfed the college that 
they founded instead. It is interesting also 
to see how proud we are to advertise our 
proximity to a great city. The educational 
advantages of a great city can not be cal- 
culated. 

“It was decided first to have the Uni- 
versalist college somewhere in the Mo- 
hawk Valley. It is only because of the 
willingness of Charles D. Tufts to give 100 
acres of land, that the college is where it 
is to-day. The last line of the college hymn 
contains the words, ‘Speed on thy sunlit 
way. It is interesting to note just how 
far the college has gone on since those 
early days. Under the original charter the 
trustees were limited to the sum of $50,000 
that they might hold as endowment. The 
treasurer’s report of last June showed a 
capital for Tufts College in excess of 
$9,000,000. 

“Qne can best understand Tufts Col- 
lege by a visit to College Hill. I now in- 
vite you formally and personally to visit 
the college and let us show you about. 

“While the college is true to its original 
ideals, the world has come up to the 
standard that our fathers set. You know 
how true that is in the field of religion. 
To-day parents might choose almost any 
one of 500 eolleges in the United States and 
be sure that their sons or daughters would 
not be hampered by illiberal conditions. 
Tufts College has had to reformulate its 
appeal. It can’t appeal simply because it 
is a liberal college. 

“So to-day we say Tufts College aims 
to stress quality of production, not quan- 
tity. We have the ambition to enlarge and 
refine our plant so as to do work not as 
good as work done anywhere else but bet- 
ter. Our ideal is to do the best work done 
anywhere in the world. Because we are 
small, and personal contacts are possible 
between the students and the faculty, we 
want the men on the faculty the highest 
type of men. We are fond of quoting Gar- 
field’s remark about Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a student on the other end 
as an illustration that education depends 
upon personality. But the present day 
Mark Hopkinses can not be induced to go 

(Continued on page 24) 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership ~f His Son, 
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a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sits. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Editorial 


THANKS WITHOUT BOASTING 

SPECIALLY this year we want to get as far away 

as possible from the attitude which thanks God 

because things are better with us than with 
our neighbors. When things are better it is just as 
well not to say much about it, because inevitably it 
will sound like boasting. 

We had better not take as our text on Thanks- 
giving Day, “He hath not dealt so with any nation.” 
It is a noble utterance, but can be twisted by sad and 
overburdened neighbors to mean that we think we are 
a chosen people. 

We had better take as a text, “Happy is that 
nation whose God is the Lord,” or, “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation,” or “His loving kindness and tender 
mercies are from generation to generation.” 

The masses of Europe this year are weary and 
heavy laden. Incomes dwindle and vanish. Taxes 
increase. Prices of necessities steadily rise. Without 
passing on our conduct as a creditor nation, we at 
least must not flaunt before these peoples our bursting 
storehouses and barns, our bank balances and tax cuts. 

There is enough left to say. This great foodful 
earth beneath our feet, these institutions our fathers 
have bequeathed us, the beauty with which God 
adorns the earth, the steady growth of knowledge, 
the deep faiths we cherish, all these must fill us with 
gratitude. The fierce blasts which now and then 
sweep down upon us and make us muster all our 
strength and courage are not the worst things that 
happen to us. And as for our sins, we can thank God 
that we are ashamed of them and that we have a new 
day in which to try again. 

Let us return thanks then without boasting, with- 
out acting as if God were our tribal God, and with a 
determination to share our blessings and create con- 
ditions so that the people of all nations may have a 
chance to win equal blessings for themselves. 

* * 


FROM GIBRALTAR TO THE NORTH CAPE 


ERHAPS it is not altogether fair to call Frank 
P H. Simonds a pessimist, but he is a pessimist 
to the extent of looking on the dark side and 
faithfully describing it. One of his recent cables to a 
syndicate of Sunday papers makes us see more clearly 
why great masses of people suspect, fear and even 
hate the United States. It is not because they are 


jealous, or avaricious. It is because they are suffering. 
A terrible winter is just ahead. For millions there is 
no way out. 

By repudiating her domestic debt and wiping out 
her middle class Germany achieved financial stability. 
The republican government is firmly established: In 
foreign affairs Germany is represented by Stresemann, 
the ablest foreign minister in Hurope. Germany is 
fighting her way back, but still, as Simonds says, 
there are 1,750,000 unemployed in Germany, prices 
are high, life is difficult. 

By not repudiating the domestic debt and by 
stabilizing the pound sterling, Great Britain has sad- 
dled herself with a debt of over thirty-five billions, 
and taxes are crushing the spirit of multitudes. 

In France, we do not find the joy and gayety 
characteristic of this nation. Can France stabilize the 
franc without doing what Germany has done, and 
wiping out her middle class, which means repudiating 
twenty-five billion dollars her own people have loaned 
their government? There is no strong political leader- 
ship in France. Says Simonds: ‘‘France beneath the 
surface is the saddest place I know in the world. 
There is an atmosphere of hopelessness, of despair, of 
disillusionment, well nigh indescribable.” 

There is strong political leadership in Italy—too 
strong some of us think—but this has not made Italy 
prosperous. “‘All,”” says Simonds, ‘that Mussolini 
and the able men he has about him have been able to 
do has not abolished the single brutal fact that Italy 
is not a going concern—that it is destitute of raw ma- 
terial, that it is without capital, that it is overpopu- 
lated and can find no outlet for its rapidly gaining 
population.” 

Belgium has stabilized its franc largely because 
of the leadership of Franqui, whom Simonds calls 
“one of the half dozen great figures of the moment.” 
But Belgium pays for financial stability. She sacri- 
fices her state railways, she bears enormous taxes, and 
she makes large classes of her people suffer terribly in 
other ways. ~ 

It is this fact of suffering that Americans must 
realize if they are to understand what is happening 
in Europe. The big questions are questions of bread, 
meat, drink, coal, houses to live in and clothing to 
keep out the bitter penetrating cold of winter. Into 
an atmosphere like this, there are projected foolish 
tourists and more foolish motion picture films which 
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tell the Europeans that we are a vain, prosperous, ex- 
travagant, luxury-living people. Even a bare recital 
of the cold facts about our bank balances, our national 


wealth, our ways of living, played up in the papers, © 


tend to make Europeans in their suffering forget all 
we ever did in war and post-war service. 

Therefore when the question of debts comes up, 
it behooves us to be gentle in our judgments. No 


matter how strong the case that we think we can . 


make out for ourselves, how much we have thrown 
off already, how big a part of the debt has been con- 
tracted since the Armistice, and all the rest of it, let 
us try to visualize the pain, sorrow, suffering, resent- 
ment, which Simonds tells us exists ‘from Gibraltar 
to the North Cape and from the Thames to the Dem- 
brovitza,’’ and show ourselves chivalrous and kind. 
* * 


DR. MORRISON ON WAR 


INCE the address of Dr. Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison, editor of the Christian Century, at the 
editors’ luncheon in connection with the recent 

Pittsburgh meetings, we understand better some 
things which have puzzled us about him and about 
the paper which he edits so brilliantly. 

For one and one-half hours he spoke on the peace 
problem, and the address was a remarkable exhibition 
of his power as an orator. He was poised, clear, force- 
ful, eloquent. His position was something like this: 
The duty of the individual is to have nothing whatever 
to do with war, the duty of the church is to excom- 
municate war, root and branch, and the duty of the 
state is to outlaw it. He would have all the nations 
come together and make a covenant not to go to war. 
Measures leading to disarmament, attempts in vari- 
ous ways to promote international good-will, organ- 
ization of a World Court or a League of Nations, and 
even arbitration, are in varying degrees futile or harm- 
ful to the cause of peace. Whether nations have good- 
will or ill-will, if they agree to outlaw war, the thing 
will be done. “International good-will is totally ir- 
relevant to the business of getting rid of war.”’ Our 
peace enthusiasm and our idealism, Dr. Morrison 
thinks, have “been drained off into these marginal 
proposals which obstruct the issue of getting rid of 
war.”’ 

What would happen if a nation should start a 
war after it has outlawed war he did not say, but the 
only answer that pacifists can make to such a question 
is that “no nation will.” 

We can not possibly take issue with so sincere a 
man on the question of his personal pacifism. If any 
man says, “I have made up my mind that war and 
Christianity are incompatible; come what may I’ll 
neither go to war, bless war nor help in war of any 
kind,” we reply: “If that is your conviction go to it. 
It might be our conviction in any given case or it 
might not. It would depend on the facts, but we agree 
with you that a man must follow his inner light.” 

We can’t take issue with him either in his work 
to outlaw war. We too would like to see the nations 
come together and agree never to fight again. 

But we do not believe that “the good is the 
enemy of the best,’’ and we do believe that progress 
comes step by step. 


Disarmament isastep. Takeit. Arbitration and 
the World Court are other steps. Take them. The 
League of Nations is a great step, and nations which 
we consider less peace-loving than ourselves have 
taken it, while we have stayed out because we have 
tied ourselves all up by a political fight. 

What lies back of Mr. Morrison’s opposition to 
some of these intermediate steps is that they provide 
for the use of force, economic or police, to coerce the 
nations that take up arms. Well, we face that frankly 
also and say: ‘“Why not? What other way is there 
to deal with the outlaw but to seize and arrest him?” 
We perhaps need not pummel him. We can usually 
stop him by pinioning his arms and legs. 

On the same floor of the same hotel where the 
editors met, the American Legion was holding its 
Armistice Day dinner, and men in uniform with dark 
scowling faces crowded about the open doors while 
Dr. Morrison was speaking, and muttered disap- 
proval. 

It is to his high credit that he did not weaken 
his gospel. Or, to use the figure which he himself used 
throughout, he did not abandon a single sector of the 
battle front against war which he outlined in such a 
masterly way. 

The country will never suffer from honest con- 
victions, strongly held, fearlessly expressed. It will 
suffer from any attempt at repression. And it will 
suffer from the people who do not think and who do 
not care. 

Those of us who do not agree with Dr. Mor- 
rison’s uncompromising views may well pray for a 
spirit of equal consecration to the task of making an 
end of war. : 

Only we must be careful that complete conse- 
cration does not blind us to the fact that other able 
people are grappling with this difficult subject, and 
that their views eventually may prove to be the ones 
which will show us the way out. 

* ok 


OUR GOVERNMENT OUR AGENT FOR PEACE 


HE church can not outlaw war,” said Dr. Mor- 
rison in his eloquent Pittsburgh address. “It 
can excommunicate war. It can fling it from 

its portals. But as for the outlawry of war, that must 
be done by the state.” 

Earlier in his address Dr. Morrison had been pro- 
claiming his devotion to the extreme pacifist position. 
If the state or the government, the agent of the state, 
called him to help in war, he would refuse. — 

Back of obedience to conscience we can not go 
and remain free Christians. This is a fundamental. 
When God speaks to us we must obey. Nor do we 
accept as a way out, the sophistical argument that the 
voice of the government in time of war becomes the 
voice of God, and that patriotism becomes our relig- 
ion. We have only to turn to the record of what the 
government has said in various ages and various lands 
to see to what a ridiculous position this leads a re- 
ligious man. 

We wonder, however, if we lay enough emphasis 
upon the necessity of collective action. Dr. Morrison 
himself emphasizes it perhaps more than all the rest 
of us, when he discards as ‘futile,’ “dangerous” and 
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“obstructive” all other roads to peace except the one 
avenue he points out—the avenue of the state acting 
in co-operation with all other states. 

We disagree emphatically with him, as we have 
said, about arbitration, disarmament conferences, the 
World Court and the League of Nations. We agree, 
however, that eventually we must come to complete 
outlawry of war, and that by action of the govern- 
ments of the world. If the government is to be our 
agent, is there not some importance in building up 
respect for government? If the state, the sovereignty, 
which in the United States rests in the people, is our 
great hope, is it not part of our duty to see that the 
state does not disintegrate or the sovereignty pass to 
an interest, an oligarchy, a clique or a dictator? 

We are not saying, ‘“My country right or wrong.” 
Far from it. But we are saying that our country and 
its government are factors of immense importance in 
what we want to accomplish, and that we can afford 
to sacrifice something to the necessity of all acting 
together. 

If we are wise, we also will recognize the enormous 
difficulty of bringing collective morality up to the high 
standard of our best individual morality. A man may 
be far from ‘‘a mere trimmer” who sees clearly here 
and exhibits some patience and tolerance. 

We see no particular good in serving notice on a 
government which may be changed a dozen times be- 
fore the event, and which we may help change, that 
we will or will not engage in future wars, just as we 
see no good in ostracising or punishing passive resist- 
ers, before, after, or even during a war. 

Bitter controversies over hypothetical cases of 
this kind, and over some real ones, only weaken the 
agency on which we must depend to execute the grow- 
ing will among us to end war for all time. 

And with great respect for Dr. Morrison, we must 
add that it weakens the peace worker when in one 
breath he stakes everything on state action, and in 
another breath goes far to make state action utterly 
impossible. 

OO 


IF YOU DEMAND COURTESY GIVE IT 

HE new president of Howard University, Wash- 
AL ington, D. C., Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, marred 

what otherwise was an able address at the 
World Alliance meetings in Pittsburgh by rude re- 
marks about Great Britain. On the program with 
representatives of Great Britain, India and China, and 
with a Canadian delegation present, he began his 
address by saying in substance: 

“We have heard this afternoon from a represen- 
tative of Great Britain, the nation which has done 
more to disseminate race hatred than any other ‘nation, 
from a representative of India, which has suffered 
most cruelly from British misrule, from a representa- 
tive of China, where the imperialistic power of Britain 
shows itself, and now from a representative of the 
negro race, which in Africa has been wronged and op- 
pressed by the British.” 

As the meetings were held in the interest of “‘in- 
ternational good-will through the churches,”’ the note 
he struck was a jarring one. It was also an inaccurate 
and unfair description of British rule. Had Prof. 
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Ramsey Muir, the British speaker on the same occa- 
sion, wanted to reply to him he might have pointed 
out that the break between the British and Dutch in 
South Africa came largely over slavery. In 1834 the 
Great Trek northward of the Boers was caused by the 
abolition of slavery and by their belief,that the British 
Government had not paid them enough for their 
slaves. 

Study of the tact, skill and kindness shown by 
the British toward backward tribes in northeast 
Cape Colony might prove illuminating to the head of 
this colored college. 

Quite apart from the merits of the question, how- 
ever, if Mr. Johnson is to be the head of an institution 
of higher learning in the Capital of our country, where 
all nations meet, and particularly if he is to build his 
public speeches as he did at Pittsburgh on the though 
of courtesy which the whites ought to show toward 
the colored people—a thing in which we agree with 
him perfectly—he will find it to his advantage not to 
cut the ground out from under his own feet by such 
exhibitions of boorishness. 

And always it is profitable along with considera- 
tion of motes in our brothers’ eyes to pay some at- 
tention to the beams in.our own eyes. 

* * 


MAY WE ALL EVOLVE 


GREAT deal of water has passed under the bridge 
since the Christian Church in all its forms and 
phases greeted the Darwinian theory with cries 

of indignation and horror. Sections of the church 
are still emitting similar cries, but the most progres- 
sive groups have adopted the theory of evolution as 
their own and have built upon it a more inspiring 
theology and ethic than they had ever known before. 
How much more readily we can believe in the progress 
of mankind onward and upward forever since science 
has declared that mankind actually has been striving 
onward and upward since the beginning of time! If 
we have come all the way from the amoeba may we 
not eventually achieve divinity? 

The extent to which this attitude of mind is being 
adopted, in spite of, the frantic efforts of the funda- 
mentalists to smother it, is witnessed in such a lecture 
course as that given by the Y. M. C. A. of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, last winter. It was called quite openly: 
“Evolution.” “Any form of faith,” said those who 
arranged the course, “‘that can not stand the whitest 
light that science can focus upon it—that can not 
stand the acid test of investigation and experience in 


‘the laboratory of life—should be abandoned or ex- 


changed for one that can.’’ A statement to command 
respect! A religion with courage and intelligence such 
as this need not fear extinction. Through its very 
capacity for evolution it fits into God’s scheme of 
things and takes its place in the inexorable advance of 
the universe. 

* * 


DR. SPEIGHT’S ARTICLES 
HE Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, has written a series of 
four articles for the Advent season. The first 
one on “What Do We Know About Jesus” will appear 
in our issue of Nov. 27. 
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Almost a Decade of Bolshevism 


Jerome Davis* 


ST is now almost ten years since the Russian 
4| revolution startled a world immersed in war, 
and launched the most colossal economic ex- 

a3} periment, whether for good or evil, in the his- 
tory of the world. It is in operation in a country em- 
bracing one-sixth of the land surface of the world, 
governed by a group of fanatics who are trying to 
establish their dream of a communistic utopia. It is 
far better to have this laboratory experiment con- 
clusively prove its success or failure in one country, 
without outside interference, than to have opposition 
furnish an excuse for its failure. 

For nine years we have been deluged with Rus- 
sian propaganda, red and white, characterizing the 
existing regime all the way from a socialistic heaven to 
a diabolical inferno. Many of us have long felt that 
an unprejudiced group of scientists should be sent 
there to report the truth of what they saw. A few 
years ago President Harding proposed this, but the 
Bolsheviks, in accepting, had the audacity to ask per- 
mission for a similar Bolshevik commission to come 
to America. This blocked the entire affair. It was 
only this summer that the first unofficial mission 
went to Russia. 

The personnel was drawn from seven different 
vocations and twelve states. Both major political 
parties were represented. It comprised two business 
men, President Danforth of the Ralston-Purina Com- 
pany of St. Louis and F. W. Ramsey of Cleveland, 
president of the Y. M. C. A. of North America; 
four educators, under the chairmanship of President 
Knowles of the College of the Pacific; five editors 
and publicists, including Chester Rowell of California 
and C. C. Morrison, editor of the Christian Century; 
five social workers, including Mrs. Ralph Adams Cram 
of Boston, chairman of the Committee for the Edu- 
cation of Russian Youth in Exile, and Miss Louise 
Gates, general secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Toledo; two ministers, the 
Rey. G. Bromley Oxnam of Los Angeles, and Dean 
William Scarlet of Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis; 
one lawyer, Frederick Winston of Minneapolis; and 
one physician studying the health situation, Dr. 
Clarence Gamble of the Medical School faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

We used every effort to prevent the trip from 
being “personally conducted,” our being shown only 
that which was most favorable. One in’ the party 
had been in Russia four times, another three, and 
two others once. Four of the group knew Russian, 
while twelve spoke European languages with which 
educated Russians are conversant. We used twelve 
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Russian interpreters, the majority of whom had 
learned English under the old regime and were in 
sympathy with it rather than with the new order. 

I was deputized to enter a month before the rest 
to collect all available statistics and printed data, 
as well as to arrange an itinerary and interviews with 
important government leaders. I spent two hours 
with Stalin, the General Secretary of the Communist 
Party, who, as majority leader, has more power than 
any one else. We had two interviews with Chicherin, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who spoke with ex- 
treme frankness. Others interviewed included: Lun- 
archarsky, Minister of Education; the Vice-President 
of the Republic; the Chairman of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council; the leaders of the various co-operative 
movements and banks; the head of the railway sys- 
tem; the General Secretary of the Trade Union; and 
the leaders of the various religious bodies. 

We traveled freely, interviewing both friends and 
foes of the government. Some journeyed to Southern 
Ukraine, the Crimea, the Caucasus; one went into the 
Don Coal Basin; still another made several trips into 
the peasant districts. The party as a whole remained 
for a total of two weeks in Moscow, then: visited 
Nishni Novgorod, the headquarters of the All-Rus- 
sian fair and the home of the Acting Patriarch of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. From this city they went 
down the Volga River, stopping to see the peasant 
villages, and finally reaching Kazan, the capital of 
the Tartar Republic. Returning to Moscow by rail, 
they visited Leningrad and then separated to leave 
Russia by practically every available route: through 
Siberia, Poland, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, and by air- 
plane from Moscow to Berlin. 

In this article I do not speak for any one except 
myself, but I think the others will agree that we found 
a group of Russian leaders who were, for the most 
part, sincerely trying té establish an order which, so 
they thought, was to be of benefit to the common 
people. No one could talk intimately with them 
without being convinced that they are not the blood- 
thirsty monsters so often painted in our American 
press. Most of them have served long terms in the 
Czar’s jail for revolutionary activities, and, in con- 
sequence, have had their ideas warped. One does 
not agree with them, but one is forced to recognize 
the sacrificial devotion with which they have suf- 
fered ridicule, imprisonment and exile for the greater 
part of their lives. 

We found industry slowly improving. From its 
low point of fourteen per cent of the normal produc- 
tion under the Czar, it has now reached nearly ninety 
per cent. The average worker is being paid less 
than a dollar a day in wages, but he is getting a host 
of subsidiary benefits, all the way from free housing 
to insurance against illness, accident, and unemploy- 
ment, together with annual two week vacations with 
pay. 

The conditions in agriculture are worse than in 
industry, but every year sees an advance. To be 
sure, the peasants have to sell their grain cheap and 
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purchase at high prices. This is necessary because 
Russia is trying to build up her industries so that 
they will be independent of the rest of the world. 
There are Communists who would tax the peasant 
even more and sell to him still higher. Stalin and the 
majority are opposed to this policy. They wish to 
treat the peasant and the worker on equal terms. 

Our group agreed on certain outstanding weak- 
nesses in the Russian situation. First, the Bolsheviks 
might be termed ‘‘dogmatic atheists.’ They do 
not have an attitude of reverent agnosticism, such as 
was held by Darwin, but they are actively fighting 
-religion. The famous motto inscribed on the city 
hall in Moscow, “‘Religion is the Opium of the People,” 
typifies their conviction. After having been in 
Russia for a year under the Czar’s regime, I can well 
understand this attitude. It will be remembered 
that, in spite of the beautiful mysticism of the Rus- 
sian Church, it was allied with the Czar’s govern- 
ment, in fact supported and corrupted by it. Stalin, 
the present ruler, started his training in a theological 
seminary. He was excluded for reading the writings 
of Karl Marx. Many priests acted as informants 
against revolutionists. It is small wonder that the 
revolutionary leaders began to feel that religion was 
merely superstition in alliance with autocracy. They 
are now trying to substitute for religious faith a 
philosophy based on science. Unfortunately, they are 
not content merely to oppose religion, but have gone 
so far as to prohibit its organized teaching to children. 
To be sure, the churches are permitted to function, 
and any religious denomination which had Sunday 
schools prior to the revolution may continue them 
now. No denomination, however, can inaugurate 
a new program of Sunday schools. There is also 
rigid censorship of all printed material. While these 
severe restrictions are being applied to religious 
believers, communistic supporters have free right to 
propagandize anywhere in favor of atheism. Utter 
nonsense is being circulated as fact; for instance, it is 
denied that Christ ever lived, or it is asserted that he 
actually was a libertine. 

In the second place, we found the Bolsheviks 
afflicted with what might be termed ‘dogmatic 
communism.” They are convinced that communism 
is absolutely good and will solve every problem through- 
out the world. This logically leads to belief in world 
revolution and the overthrow of capitalism. Closely 
allied with this theory is the belief held, it may be re- 
membered, by many of the early Christians, that this 
new gospel should be extended by the sword. To be 
sure, the Bolsheviks believe that injustice is their 
chief ally, and that it is impossible to use force where 
injustice is not widespread. They differ with Ameri- 
cans as to the extent of injustice in other countries. 
For example, they believe that our capitalistic indus- 
trial mechanism is so corrupt and rotten that it jus- 
tifies revolution. Except for the handful of pacifists 
in America, most Americans agree with them as to 
the use of force, but disagree as to the extent of our 
own evils. Although we do not ordinarily actively aid 
foreign peoples in breaking the bands of oppression, 
we consider it praiseworthy to spring to the aid of 
a foreign country, such as Belgium, if it is being shame- 
fully maltreated. The Bolsheviks believe not only 
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that gross injustice should be overthrown, but that 
they should give assistance to oppressed peoples 
throughout the world. This danger of Bolshevism 
must be frankly recognized. 

In the third place, the Communists do not be- 
lieve in liberty as we know it. They frankly advocate 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Since all the workers 
and peasants are not intellectually awake to the 
needs of the social order, the Bolsheviks assume the 
position of an advance guard who must guide the rest. 
until all are genuinely communized. This means 
that at present a million members, aided by two 
million young Communists or Komsomols, rule 
Russia. There is a large measure of liberty in criticiz- 
ing the government, but no group can organize an 
opposition party, so that, in effect, you have a monop- 
oly of legality for the Communist Party. The re- 
sulting dictatorship has caused severe injustice to 
the upper seven per cent of the population, although 
it may be retribution for their previous indifference 
to the sufferings of the masses under the Czar. The 
Bolsheviks have thus substituted oppression of & 
small minority for a former injustice to an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

While we must clearly recognize these evils, in 
fairness to the Bolsheviks we must not overlook cer- 
tain outstanding achievements which may benefit 
the Russian people and which certainly deserve to be 
carefully studied. The Bolsheviks are keeping the 
basic natural resources under the control of the govern- 
ment. They offer leases to private individuals on 
terms which involve the complete return of factory, 
mine, or railroad to the government at the end of a 
fixed period. In the United States we have adopted 
the policy of giving railroads, mines, and public 
utilities to private capital in perpetuity. The Bol- 
sheviks consider this an inexcusable blunder. Take 
two examples. of American concessions now in force 
in Moscow. In the one case, an American has to 
build a pencil factory and return it to the govern- 
ment within ten years. During this period, however, 
because of the high tariff he expects to make one 
thousand per cent on his investment. The Harrimans 
have a concession in manganese which runs fifty years, 
after which time it reverts to the government. Per- 
haps by that time there will be left only a mountain 
of mined dirt. The Bolsheviks, however, claim tha t 
in the interim science may make this worn out prop- 
erty worth millions. In that case the Russian govern- 
ment and people will gain the unearned increment. 

Another experiment, which already has its sup- 
porters in this country, is occupational representation. 
Whatever the evils inherent in their political dictator- 
ship, they are trying a new method of occupational 
instead of geographical election. Thus the House- 
wives’ Union and the Bakery Workers each elect their 
own representative in the various Soviet councils. 

An outstanding characteristic of the Bolsheviks 
is their willingness to change any theory to make it 
actually work. One frankly said'to me, ‘We are 
working on a trial and error basis, and in the past it 
has been mostly error.’’ While they hold rigidly to 
their belief in communism, they often change all the 
minor practical details. For example, they have gone 
through a period of war communism, when everything 


was being run by the government—the street cars 
were free, and no one could secure food except by 
ticket—to a period when private initiative and private 
industry are being strongly aided. They started out 
with a uniform wage scale and a bitter hostility to 
piece rate wages. They now have seventeen dif- 
ferent wage rates in each factory, and most laborers 
are paid by an output test. 

It must also be recognized that, on paper, the 
Bolsheviks have the most advanced labor laws in the 
world. We have already spoken of the social insurance 
and vacations with pay. A working mother is en- 
titled to two months vacation, with pay, both before 
and after childbirth. The worker also has at his 
disposal some of the finest rest homes in the world, 
the summer palaces of the former nobility in the 
Caucasus and the Crimea. The Trade Union is recog- 
nized by the government and has its own representa- 
tive in every legislative body. 

The Bolsheviks believe in complete equality for 
subject nationalities. Nowhere else are “inferior” 
races treated with such consideration. All the various 
national republics have complete autonomy in local 
affairs. This policy, invented by Stalin, the present 
ruler, is probably doing more to endear Bolshevism 
to Eastern peoples than any mere propaganda. What 
other Christian nation has abrogated its unjust 
treaties with China? What nation except Russia 
has refused to send gunboats and military arms to 
protect her property interests during the period of 
civil war in China? Because of this policy the Soviets 
have won the support of the famous Christian general, 
Fung, who was in Moscow while we were there. 

Bolshevism also stands against exploitation, not 
only in Russia but throughout the world. To-day it 
challenges capitalistic greed and imperialistic brutality 
wherever these evils occur. 

It is my belief that Bolshevik propaganda can 
circulate freely in America from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific with no more danger of our adopting com- 
munism than of our accepting the German Kaiser 
or the Japanese Emperor. On the other hand, the 
ally of Bolshevism is injustice, and wherever there is 
injustice there propaganda may take root. Com- 
munism thus becomes one barometer of the extent of 
injustice, and as such it may have some utility value. 

Christians should be glad, too, that there is one 
country in the world which stands frankly opposed 
to the profit motive. All over that great country 
people are being taught that it is not only reprehen- 
sible to serve the God of Profit, but that it is dam- 
nable. A man can still work for money in Russia, 
but he is considered a moral leper and a social out- 
cast if he does. No communist may accept more 
than 225 rubles a month, except such compensation 
as he may receive for his writings. This means that 
his salary may not be more than $112.50 a month, or 
$3.75 a day. The Bolsheviks are frankly out to give 
every good thing to the poor, even at the expense of 
the rich. It is difficult for an unprejudiced American 
to understand why, if Russia in her bitter poverty 
can provide unemployment insurance, America, with 
all her colossal wealth and efficiency, can not; why, if 
Russia can have adequate child labor laws, America 
can not. 
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One comes back from Russia with mixed feelings, 
but our group was unanimous in believing that the 
American Government would do well to enter im- 
mediately into conference with Russia, looking toward 
recognition. It is a curious anomaly that we recog- 
nize the Mussolini Government of Italy and refuse 
even to confer with Russia. In 1923 President Cool- 
idge, in his message to Congress, offered to reach an 
agreement with the Russian Government. The 
Bolsheviks immediately accepted his terms and asked 
for a conference. From that day to this the Govern- 
ment of the United States has refused to confer with 
Russia. I talked for two hours with Stalin and with 
Chicherin, the Foreign Minister. Again and again 
they reiterated their desire to settle their differences 
with the American Government, as outlined-by the 
President. They likewise made absolutely clear that 
this could not be done except through conference. 
It is the first time in the history of our republic that a 
great nation, representing one hundred and forty 
million people, with a government which is more 
stable and, curiously enough, longer in power than 
almost any other European government, which has 
now been recognized by every other leading govern- 
ment in the world, should be refused recognition for 
nine long years. Every Christian American should 
consider whether in this respect our treatment of 
Russia is in accordance with the spirit of Christ, 
whether unfriendliness is calculated to decrease or 
increase the excesses and violences of Bolshevism. 

I can not forbear to mention also the difficulties of 
the Russian Church. Deprived of the income which 
it formerly received from the government, it is forced 
to appeal to a people who have been torn by ten years 
of world war and civil conflict. They are facing bitter 
persecution and hostility from those in authority. 
Now, if ever, is the opportunity to change the Rus- 
sian Church and help it to a more progressive attitude 
and practise. The Russian Orthodox Church has two 
theological seminaries struggling to maintain them- 
selves amidst the handicaps of a revolutionary situa- 
tion, and the American Church could well afford to 
give of her abundance. It is my belief that one hun- 
dred thousand dollars expended now for modernizing 
and helping theological education in Russia would 
be worth many millions ten years from now. I am 
hoping to raise some funds for this purpose, and I 
should be glad to forward to the Russian Orthodox 
Theological Seminary any money which is entrusted 
to my care. Bolshevik priests implored my aid in 
securing literature regarding Sunday schools, social 
service, and, most of all, apologetics. Corrupt and 
inefficient leaders are being driven silently and steadily 
out of the church, and it is going to be manned by 
those who are sincere enough to be persecuted and who 
are ready to make changes, regardless of their cost. 
When history writes its verdict, will America be proud 
or ashamed of the part we have played? 

* * k 


God set me here to be true and not false, brave and not 
cowardly. It must be therefore possible for me to bring out of 
these conditions something that shall be real food and real sus- 
tenance and means of growth for this soul which He has set here 
and which He has not forgotten. ; 

Phillips Brooks. 
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The Faith---Forward, Not Backward’ 


Frank Durward Adams 


I have kept the faith. 2 Timothy 4:7. 


gs") HEN Paul wrote these words he was at the 
| end of his life, and he was not speaking of 
the faith with which his life had begun. 

SSS!) Taken together, these two facts are sig- 
ieint. I think we may safely accept the traditional 
belief that Paul suffered martyrdom in Rome. The 
Emperor Nero, filled with a mad frenzy against all 
the followers of the Nazarene, had condemned Paul 
to be beheaded with the sword. This letter to Timothy 
was written while the apostle was in jail awaiting the 
execution of his sentence. He knew he was standing 
on the very brink of death; and men do not at such 
times speak frivolous or unmeaning things. And 
there is a note of joy, even triumph, in this brief and 
pungent sentence, “‘I have kept the faith.”” But yet, 
as I have said, he was not speaking ‘of the faith with 
which he had begun life many years before. 

If I were to put the question to this congregation, 
I wonder how many of you would be able to say truly 
and sincerely that the faith you cherish to-day is that 
with which you began your career? How many of you 
to-day hold the same conceptions of God and Man, of 
the present and future life, of human duty and obliga- 
tion, that you cherished even ten years ago? If that 
were true of myself, it would be a very different man 
whose privilege it is to preach for you on this signif- 
icant occasion. If it were true, indeed, you would not 
want me as your preacher now or at any other time. 
For I would still be cherishing a concept of God as a 
huge, overgrown physical giant whose attitude toward 
men and His dealings with them are subject to every 
shifting caprice and whim; of a scheme of the universe 
which involves the final separation of the human 
family into the Lost and Saved; of a heaven of peren- 
nial joy where the fortunate redeemed shall feast their 
eyes forever upon the spectacle of the everlasting 
burning of those who have been consigned to the other 
region. I would be holding to a so-called plan of 
salvation by which a totally depraved and condemned 
race is to be partially redeemed by the blood atone- 
ment of an innocent Saviour who was sent in a super- 
natural manner into the world for that express and 
divine purpose. I would still believe that it is possible 
to evade the just consequences of sin, and that right- 
eous living without orthodox thinking is worse than 
nothing as a claim upon the divine consideration. 
And I would still be holding the doctrine that the reve- 
lation of all this is to be found in an infallible and 
inerrant book which is called the Bible; and that to 
doubt any one of these dogmas is to risk, or even in- 
vite, utter and everlasting destruction. For all these 
things I once believed. 

Possibly there may be some within the sound of 
my voice to-night who have had a similar experience, 
and who have come up out of similar murky and ter- 
rifying beliefs into a faith more satisfying and serene. 
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And it is safe to assume that none of you will assert 
that the faith of long ago is better, orrmore attractive 
and vital, more challenging and mighty, than the 
newer light into which we have been guided. More- 
over, no one, who is able to lay aside the prejudice 
and fear of his orthodox training, can doubt that the 
ultimate faith, which is to steady and guide the world 
into a better era, is yet to be completely achieved. 


I 


Paul’s career, back over which he was looking 
when he spoke the words of the text, was not less in- 
teresting than the spiritual sojournings of some of us 
who have also come a long, long way. He was born 
into the narrowest and most orthodox sect of the 
Jewish nation, and was reared in the strictest of its 
rabbinical schools. He came up into young manhood 
filled with a hatred and dogmatic intolerance of all 
other faiths which has scarcely been equaled in the 
history of the world. He had dedicated his life to the 
service of the doctrines which he had been taught; 
and this involved dealing, without mercy with all those 
who dared to challenge or dispute those doctrines. 

Paul and Jesus must have been about the same 
age. It is unlikely that the two ever met face to face; 
but in the teachings of the apostles of this Galilean, 
Paul found his first and supreme aversion. He plunged 
into the business of obliterating what he honestly felt 
was a damnable heresy, and no means was too severe 
to accomplish this end. He went out and hunted down 
the heretics. He haled them to prison and to death. 
He was not content to confine his operations to Jeru- 
salem and vicinity, but obtained official permission to 
go into the cities round-about to seek out and punish 
those who had fallen under the influence of this ab- 
horred superstition. 

Then came the great change. On the road. to 
Damascus, while in pursuit of this mission, he saw the 
vision that was to turn the whole current of his life. 
It did not check or stop the current, let us note, but 
merely turned it in another direction. And when he 
finally comes forth as a teacher of the faith he had 
denounced, he taught it with all the fervor and power 
of his old-time fanaticism. Whatever else may be 
said of this man and his teachings, it can not be 
denied that Paul gave himself utterly and without 
stint to whatever he believed was his mission. ‘So 
now he taught the Christianity he had despised with 
the same enthusiasm he had displayed in fighting it. 
He courted suffering and martyrdom for its sake as 
arduously as he had sought to inflict suffering and 
martyrdom upon its devotees in times past. 

But there was nothing static about this man Paul. 
He was all action and movement. As the years went 
on, his understanding of the new faith into which he 
had come underwent many changes. He kept his 
theology always in a state of solution, apparently 
ready at any moment to crystallize, but never actually 
doing it, never permitting it to become fixed and solid 
and unyielding. And at the end of such a career, a 
career unequaled by any romance ever written, he 
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was able to say with satisfaction and joy, “I have 
kept the faith.” But he had not kept the faith by 
standing still, and the precious treasure itself was never 
quite the same from day to day. He had kept it by be- 
ing always on the move, by going constantly forward. 


Il 

And this is a law of life to which there are no 
exceptions. When a thing stops growing it is already 
stricken with death. Thereafter it is only a question 
of how soon it will disintegrate and pass away. This 
is true of a blade of grass, of a tree, or of the human 
body. It is equally true in the realm of thought. And 
if we suppose that religious institutions and the pur- 
suit of religious truth are exceptions to this law, we 
are living in a fool’s paradise. If the faith would live, 
it must grow. Its basic ideas and concepts must con- 
tinually expand, enlarge and deepen. There is al- 
ways in the church, any church, a considerable group 
who insist that we must do everything just as the 
fathers did. Things were done so and so in the 
zancient church, they were done so and so in the 
apostolic church, and, therefore, they must be done 
so and so in the church to-day. The fathers believed 
thus and so, the apostolic church believed thus and so, 
therefore we must believe thus and so to-day. To do 
otherwise, to believe otherwise, they insist, is a mark 
of unfaithfulness and sin. 

To be guided by such counsel is to crystallize the 
church, but not, in any living sense, to save it. There 
is a certain value in such counsel, to be sure. It is 
good ballast. It helps to maintain the equilibrium. 
It tends to restrain some of us young hot-heads from 
going too fast. But it never inspired one step of 
progress in all God’s eternity. It has never “kept” 
the faith; for the simple reason that “‘keeping the 
faith” is conditioned upon movement, upon going 
forward, forward and forever forward. 

As we have seen, it was thus that Paul ‘‘kept” 
the faith. He pushed constantly ahead, the while 
martyr-fires crackled about his feet, and the gallows 
east its menacing shadow athwart his pathway. But 
he went on. And his true disciples will always and 
everywhere do the same. But do not suppose that I 
mean by Paul’s disciples simply those who accept 
Paul’s theology. Nota bit of it. I mean those who 
accept his guiding principle of life. Such heroic souls 
will keep the faith, not in sealed and musty caskets, 
fastened with ‘“‘the past’s blood-rusted keys,” but in 
vital, pulsating, growing human souls. They will keep 
the faith pure and clean, even as the water in the river 
is kept pure and clean, by constant movement toward 
the great ocean of truth. 


Il 

Now the working formula based upon this ever- 
lasting principle may be stated in three sentences. 
They may fairly be called religious axioms. Jf we 
would really ‘“‘keep the faith,’ each new generation must 
register a definite step in advance. Sometimes it is 
more than a single step. Sometimes it is a tumultuous 
forward movement. Paul fairly leaped ahead. Fre- 
quently there comes one of those marvelous mutation 
periods when the spiritual vision of man leaps in a 
moment, as it were, across a chasm wider and deeper 
than any previous thousand years had slowly and 


perilously bridged. The last century has witnessed 
such a period. There is more difference between the 
theology of to-day and that of fifty years ago than 
between Jonathan Edwards and Constantine, a period 
of fourteen centuries. The Universalist Church of to- 
day resembles the Universalist Church of John Murray 
only as the man resembles the child. Once in a great 
while within our ranks we hear an echo of that heroic 
pioneer’s theology, but it sounds like a voice from the 
tombs. Suppose you in this very church had to listen 
to the theology and Bible interpretation of even forty 
years ago. How you would squirm in your seats! 
Some, indeed, may cry out in alarm that this change 
is an evidence of error, that we are losing sight of the 
ancient landmarks. Error, indeed! Ancient land- 
marks, indeed! It is a sign of progress. If we have 
not cleared the way and forged ahead somewhat dur- 
ing the time we have been at the helm, then our gen- 
eration is faithless and we area failure. 

While waiting for a train in a strange city one 
day, I went out to take a walk. Presently I came 
upon a group of men who were at work on the streets, 
and stopped for a moment to watch them. One old 
fellow attracted my attention particularly because of 
his evident interest in what he was doing. He was 
using a shovel, smoothing and grading the terrace 
alongside the curb where a new sidewalk had just been 
laid. I remarked that he was improving the looks of 
things a great deal; and he replied, ““Yes, wherever we 
have worked it looks a little better.”” He did not know 
that he had made a profound remark and had fur- 
nished a preacher with a pertinent illustration. But 
he had stated briefly and pointedly a fundamental 
principle of progress. And if we can not truthfully say 
as much at the end of the task to which we have been 
appointed, if we can not truthfully say, ‘“Wherever 
we have worked it looks a little better,”’ our generation 
has failed, and we have not “‘kept”’ the faith. 

The second statement lays down the same general 
principle, but states it in particular and specific terms. 
As individuals and co-operating growps, if we would 
really keep the faith, we must be continually setting for- 
ward our spiritual goal. That is to say, if we are to 
make progress we must not suffer ourselves to be hin- 
dered by any fixed, immovable ideas of ultimate 
truth. We must set our vision free. Never mind that 
it sometimes overleaps what we once thought was the 
very last mountain-peak of spiritual understanding. 
That peak is only a foothill beyond which lie the unex- 
plored mountain ranges of God’s awaiting truth. 

It might be objected here that it is impossible to 
set forward the ultimate goal predicated by Univer- 
salism; that there can be no step beyond the ultimate 
harmony of all souls with God. In a very real sense, 
that is true. But what I mean is that we should be 
achieving every day a deeper and fuller conception of 
what perfect harmony with God means and shall mean. 
Our fathers thought it meant going to heaven when we 
die. But now we realize that it means vastly more 
than that; that it means an everlasting growth in 
spiritual attainment. It means learning better day 
by day how to live as the children of God. Once it 
was thought that this book called the Bible was the 
only revelation that God ever made of Himself to the 
world. ‘To-day we know that God’s revelation is 
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bounded only by the horizon of His universe and the 
eons of His eternity. We know that both stars and 
dewdrops tell His story, and that the soul of man is the 
most faithful mirror of the heart of the Eternal. 
Once the utmost thought of God’s success was the 
salvation of a few elect individuals out of the countless 
multitude. To-day we are content to think nothing 
less than the salvation of all mankind. Once the acme 
of patriotism was believed to be loyalty just to one’s 
own flag and nation; but to-day the truly prophetic 
soul is beginning to understand that the only patriot- 
ism that will secure final peace on earth is that which 
is concerned with the welfare of every human soul, 
wherever that soul may dwell upon the face of the 
world. 

And in thus leaping forward, in thus pushing out- 
ward our spiritual horizon, we have lost nothing, we 
have sacrificed nothing, of the truth which the fathers 
bequeathed to us. We have only added to our ancient 
patrimony. We have been extending the highways of 
the spirit and continually establishing new terminals. 
The other day I was riding on a train approaching the 
city of Chicago. Presently we met another train going 
in the opposite direction. And as the trains passed, I 
overheard an old man, sitting just in front of me, re- 
mark to his companion, ““There goes a train to Gary 
now.” I knew in a moment where that old man lived. 
He lived in Gary. He had no immediate interest east 
of Gary. To him Gary was the terminus of the line, 
and, to all intents and purposes, the frontier of civili- 
zation. And the old man was right, as far as he went; 
but he did not go far enough to suit some of us who 
were riding on the same train. The train we had just 
met did go to Gary. But it went on a great deal far- 
ther. Gary is only a few miles from Chicago. But we 
all knew that the train went on from there, through 
numerous cities and towns, each of which was the 
home and center of interest for some of us, and on two 
hundred miles and more to Detroit, where my great 
interest was centered. To get to my destination on 
that train it was necessary to pass through his good 
little town; but the difference between him and my- 
self, and many others, was that we were not content 
to stop in Gary. We had set forward our destination 
and had established new terminals—just as our chil- 
dren will go on beyond us, if they in their generation 
are as true to the faith as some of us are trying to be. 

How different all this is from the traditional idea 
of keeping the faith is evident enough. It breaks en- 
tirely away from the Fundamentalist policy of pre- 
serving the doctrines of old in theological glass cases. 
It is arestatement of the principle which the pioneers 
and prophets of all time have followed, the principle 
upon which is based all human progress in every line 
of endeavor. So now we are ready for the last of our 
three statements. We can truly honor our earlier 
heroes of the faith only by unswerving faithfulness to 
the needs of the present generation. They became 
heroes, indeed, simply because they did that in their 
generation. 

There are two distinct points of view from which 
this proposition may be considered. One is that of 
the elders among us; for not all of the heroes of the 
faith of a former time have departed. And no matter 
how young we are, or may have been, the time inevi- 


tably comes when we find ourselves among the elders. 
Again and again in these days I am startled to learn 
that I am beginning to be regarded by the younger 
element as one of the older men of the church! But 
standing thus midway between youth and old age, I 
may venture to say a word to both. ‘Let the younger 
prophets of the faith be not too impatient with our 
slow-moving fathers in Israel. Let them not be in- 
tolerant, as they, alas, too often are. Some, at least, 
of the convictions of the fathers have been born of an 
experience which their sons have not yet known. And 
as for the elders, they must be willing to trust the 
vision of the younger generation. There is nothing 
harder to do than this. There is nothing harder than 
to believe that the truth to which we have devoted 
our lives is altogether safe in the hands of our impetu- 
ous, and sometimes blundering, children. But if we 
have real faith in God, we must believe it. We must 
believe that He is a living God, the God of the living 
as well as the God of the dead, and will speak as clearly 
to those who are now taking up the heat and burden 
of the day as He spoke to us in the years of our vision. 
I repeat, faith imposes no harder task than this. 

If we do all this in this way the faith will never 
be in danger. Only thus can we keep the faith; only 
by movement, by going forward, keeping abreast of 
every need as the need arises. Thus shall we conserve 
the purity of the faith, just as the river conserves the 
purity of the water that flows between its banks. 
Stagnant water always becomes dead and foul. Stag- 
nant faith does the same thing. This will mean doing 
the work of to-day according to the needs and methods 
of to-day. The spirit behind it will be eternally the 
same, only taking new direction and finding new ex- 
pression, world without end. For let us get this 
thought finally and emphatically! The highest tribute 
we can pay to our earlier heroes of the faith is by un- 
swerving faithfulness to the needs of the living gen- 
eration. 

You may remember a thrilling story that came 
to us through the papers not long ago. It concerned 
a brave woman in the Rock Bird Lighthouse on a 
storm-swept point off the coast of Nova Scotia. In 
the midst of a hurricane, her husband, who was the 
keeper of the signal light, had been washed into the 
sea and drowned, and the woman was left, with a 
young babe in her arms, to keep the beacon burning. 
Day after day the storm continued, and it seemed as if 
the lighthouse itself would be swept into the raging 
sea. There was food, but the woman could not take 
time, nor had she the spirit, to prepare it properly. 
The cold was intense, and the child almost died from 
exposure. But the mother did not forget her duty. 
Regularly she climbed into the high light-chamber,, 
clasping her babe in her arms, and filled and trimmed 
the lamps. Many times she heard the whistles of 
steamers in the storm; but when they saw the warning 
lights, they veered away. It was ten terrible days 
before help came, and the rescuers found the woman 
and child so weak that both had to be carried on 
board the government vessel. 

That brave woman might have argued, and with 
excuse, that the tragic death of her husband had ab- 
solved her from all responsibility. It was his task, 
not hers, to keep the lights burning. And she might 
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have thought it due to his memory to give herself 
over to grief and lamentation. But she was made of 
more heroic stuff. She had a nobler conception of 
duty. She knew that she could be true to her hus- 
band’s memory and worthy of his example only by 
springing into his place and doing the duty of the hour, 
by keeping alive the warning light and guiding the 
living off the rocks of danger. She was true to his 
spirit. She kept the faith. 

So, like this heroic woman, like the heroic Paul, 
like all the real heroes of the faith, we must face for- 
ward and move. In the spirit of the eternal ages, let 
us trust the revelation of to-day and do the duty that 
lies right at hand. Nowhere is this lesson better told 
than in Joaquin Miller’s thrilling poem, ‘‘Columbus,”’ 
which I shall recite in conclusion. 


Behind him lay the great Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For, lo! The very stars are gone. 
Speak, Admiral, what shall I say?” 
‘Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! sail on!’ ” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
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“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! gail on! sail on! sail on!’ ” 


They sailed and sailed as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say—’”’ 
He said, “‘Sail on! sail on! sail on!” 


They sailed; they sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leaped as a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On and on!” 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


THANKSGIVING DAY ‘‘WEEK”’ 


Let the peace of God rule in your hearts— 
And be ye thankful. 
Colossians 3:15. 


Sunday 


If ever the time arrives that existence becomes 
so easy that effort and courage are not required, the 
decline and fall of civilization will be at hand. The 
glory of our history has been the display of three 
qualities, from the clearing of the forests, the breaking 
away from Old World traditions, the prosecution of 
our Revolution, down to the fields of France—all have 
been examples of effort and courage. 

Calvin Coolidge. 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations. ‘Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” shap- 
ing, guiding the destiny of men and of nations from 
darkness to light, from savagery to civilization, from 
despotism to liberty, exemplified in the incomparable 
genius and sacred institutions of our great and growing 
Republic. ‘‘Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required.’”’ Impress us, we beseech 
Thee, with the vast responsibilities resting upon us as 
a people, that we may prove ourselves worthy of the 
confidence reposed in us. And glory and honor and 
praise be Thine, the God of our salvation, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Monday 


A great hope & inward zeall they had of laying 
some good foundation, or at least to make some way 
thereinto, for ye propagating & advancing ye gospell 
of ye kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of ye 
world; yea, though they should be but even as step- 
ping-stones unto others for ye performing of so great 
a work. 

The place they had thoughts on was some of 
those vast and unpeopled countries of America, which 
are frutfull & fitt for habitation, being devoyed of all 
civill inhabitants. 

From the History “Of Plimoth Plantation.” 
By Governor William Bradford. 


We bless Thee, our Father in Heaven, for the 
beauty and simplicity of the Christian religion, which 
under the dispensation of Thy Providence has been 
revealed in the incomparable life and character of Thy 
Son, which has purified, ennobled, dignified, life. Help 
us in his spirit, encouraged by his sublime example, to 
press ever toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


Tuesday 


All great & honourable actions are accompanied 
with great difficulties, and must be both enterprised 
and overcome with answerable courages. It was 
granted ye dangers were great, but not desperate; the 
difficulties were many, but not invincible. For though 
their were many of them likly, yet they were not 
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eartaine; it might be sundrie of ye things feared might 
never befall; others by providente care & ye use of 
good means, might in a great measure be prevented; 
and all of them, through ye help of God, by fortitude 
and patience, might either be borne, or overcome. 
From the Bradford History. 


O Thou who knowest the beginning and the end, 
and who holdest in Thy grasp the destiny of men, 
prepare us with fortitude to meet whatever may come 
to us this day, in joy or sorrow, victory or defeat, and 
give to us the courage and the strength to do our duty 
as it is given us to see it. In the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Wednesday 


After longe beating at sea they fell with that land 
which is called Cape Cod; the which being made & 
certainly knowne to be it, they were not a little joy- 
full. Being thus arived in a good harbor and brought 
safe to land, they fell upon their knees & blessed ye 
God of heaven, who had brought them over ye vast 
& furious ocean, and delivered them from all ye periles 
& miseries thereof, againe to set their feete on ye firm 
and stable earth, their proper elemente. Being thus 
passed ye vast ocean, they had now no friends to wel- 
come them, nor inns to entertaine or refresh their 
weatherbeaten bodys, no houses or much less townes 
to repaire too. What could now sustaine them but ye 
spirite of God & his grace? May not & ought not the 
children of these fathers rightly say: Our faithers were 
Englishmen which came over this great ocean, and 
were ready to perish in this wilderness; but they cried 
unto ye Lord, and he heard their voyce, and looked 
on their adversitie. Let them therfore praise ye Lord, 
because he is good, & his mercies endure for ever. 
When they wandered in ye deserte willdernes out of 
ye way, and found no citie to dwell in, both hungrie 
& thirstie, their soule was overwhelmed in them. Let 
them confess before ye Lord his loving kindness, and 
his wonderfull works before ye sons of men. 

From the Bradford History. 


O Lord our God and our Father, whose tender 
mercies and loving kindness have been over Thy chil- 
dren from the beginning, shaping, guiding their des- 
tiny, continue, we beseech Thee, Thy care over us; 
give plenteously of Thy grace, that we may walk 
humbly with Thee and hallow Thy name day by day. 
In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


Thursday 


Make a joyful noise unto Jehovah, all ye lands, 
Serve Jehovah with gladness: 
Come before his presence with singing. 
Know ye that Jehovah, he is God; 
It is he that hath made us, and we are his; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture— 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise. 
Give thanks unto him, and bless his name. 
For Jehovah is good: his loving kindness endureth for ever, 
And his faithfulness unto all generations. 
Psalm 100. - 


Father of our souls, eternal and ever-present 
energy, the inspiration of every worthy thought and 
deed, we thank Thee for the riches which have come 
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down to us out of the past, for the glory of life, the joy 
of serving, the heroism of sacrifice, the faith that lifts 
above the stars, the hope that never dies; the love that 
sanctifies the home, insures the perpetuity of the na- 
tion, and makes the world akin. So may we bring our 
possessions, our wealth of mind and soul, a thank 
offering to Thee, O God our Father, making the world 
richer, brighter, more joyous that we have lived and 


wrought, and all praise shall be Thine forever. Amen. 
Friday 
Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pilgrims of 


Plymouth, 
Men and women and children, all hurrying down to the sea-shore, 
Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May Flower, 
Homeward bound .o’er the sea, and leaving them here in the 
desert. 


Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell of the Pilgrims. 
O strong hearts and true! not one went back in the May Flower! 
No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to this ploughing! 


Long in silence they watched the receding sail of the vessel, 
Much endeared to them all, as something living and human; 
Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapped in a vision pro- 
phetic, 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent elder of Plymouth 
Said, “Let us pray!”’ and they prayed, and thanked the Lord and 
took courage. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


Our Father in heaven, imbue us, we beseech Thee, 
plenteously with heavenly gifts, that with patience, 
meekness, gentleness, courage and fortitude, we may 
meet our obligations to the honor and glory of Thy 
holy name. Amen. 


Saturday 
What sought they thus afar? Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? They sought a faith’s pure 
shrine! 
Ay, call it holy ground, the soil where first they trod: 
They left unstained what there they found, Freedom to worship 
God. 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,’ Mrs. Hemans. 


We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the 
wisdom, strength, and purity which have come down 
to us out of the past, which make for the betterment 
of present conditions; ‘‘that noble deeds never die,” 
and the way is always open for the strong, the pure, 
the brave, which leads ever on to the higher and better 
conditions of life; that selfishness ends in defeat, while 


nobility of soul leads on to victory. Help us to profit 


by the past, to live nobly for the now, leaving the 
results to coming generations. In the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


_ The prayers this week are by the late Rev. Henry N. Couden, 
D. D., Universalist minister, and ‘Blind Chaplain” of the House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C., for many years. 
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So take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then she will come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad, 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 

Jean Ingelow. 
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A New Englander in the South---III 


Gustave Leining 


1TH the radio operator ready to furnish 

™| news and music from New Orleans, and 
some history of Mexico to read, it was a 

Dalo>< short trip to Tampico. A treacherous bar 
wuseds the mouth to the Panuco River, and we were 
compelled to anchor outside for the night. At 5.30 
the pilot boarded and we entered the stream once 
famous for its fishing. Now the refineries smear their 
thick black refuse on its waters, taint the air with 
their sour fumes, and smudge the sky with the smoke 
of many chimneys. But Tampico does not now ex- 
perience the wild boom of earlier days. The Mexican 
government (some say influenced by the huge cor- 
porations to crush competition) has by heavy license 
fees and perhaps other means checked the continuous 
drilling and exploitation of the oil fields. Business is 
quiet, just now, in Tampico. 

Tampico is within the tropics and is one of the 
most important commercial cities in the republic; 
it is very Americanized, yet to me it was dirty and 
unpleasant. The original city, “Pueblo Viego,” 
was founded early by the Spanish, and often did 
Francis Drake, John Hawkins and other piratical 
raiders make this a port of call. During the Mexican 
War, American troops under General Winfield Scott 
occupied the city. Oil!-that has been the magic 
word at Tampico. 

Mosquitoes were surprisingly few. Their danger 
is now well known and steps are taken to eradicate 
them. Yellow fever is a matter of history. But flies 
there are a-plenty. Almost at every street corner 
there would be a food or sweets vender—and flies. 
At the market-place there was a row of open-air 
lunch stands. Over a brazier fire of charcoal is 
placed an earthenware vessel, in shape much like the 
old wooden chopping bowl. On this grease is kept 
smoking hot. Stacked on its edge are tortillas, which 
look for all the world like pancakes, cooked days 
before. As a customer arrives the tortilla may be 
smeared with a paste, sprinkled with a shredded sub- 
stance, wrapped about a chunk of meat, and dropped 
into the hot grease. It is then served on an earthen 
plate, with chopped greens, or in varying ways. And 
the tortilla answers for knife, fork and spoon and all. 
And there are flies. A trip through the roofed market 
was startling. The heat was terrific and the stench 
overwhelming. Inconceivable varieties of merchan- 
dise were for sale. There was barely room to pass. 
There were parrots, chickens, kids, turkeys in crates. 
Here and there a dead chicken on the ground. Cheese, 
shrimp, meats, vegetables, swarmed with flies. On 
the filthy, muddy earth, one merchant had dropped 
some pork scraps. He was carefully recovering every 
bit! This was a Mexican market at its worst. And 
these are conditions that modern Mexico is seeking 
to overcome. Near by a new market is being built, 
of stucco in pleasing style and colors. The problem 
will be to persuade the merchants into cleaner methods. 
Education is Mexico’s crying need. 

Many of the shops of the city were of course 
quite decent and attractive. And there were some 


such as the General Electric Company maintains. 
Tampico is Americanized—much of it. The schools 
are said to be good, and the foreign residential colonies 
on the hills are attractive. 

‘We had discharged our wheat, which, since the 
series of revolutions, Mexico has lacked; the barrel 
staves and heads were left at the Aguila Oil Com- 
pany’s dock (English); we were ready to leave for 
Vera Cruz. As we put down the river, news of a 
hurricane tearing up the Gulf came by wireless. But 
it was then to the north of us and was bearing for 
New Orleans, so the captain felt that we were safe 
enough. 

It was an over-night sail to Vera Cruz, and as 
we approached the ancient city it glistened strangely 
in a dim haze of light. The old Spanish fort jutting 
into the harbor has been guarding the city for four 
hundred years, and expensively. Graft, apparently, 
though a young word, is not a new vice. ‘The im- 
mense sums spent on Ulua—in all purporting to be 
forty million pesos—and in Vera Cruz, attracted the 
attention of Charles V, who one day shaded his 
eyes and gazed intently toward the west. ‘At what 
is your majesty looking?’ inquired a courtier. ‘I am 
looking for San Juan de Ulua,’ the King answered; 
‘It has cost me enough to be seen across the sea!’ ” 
In ancient times, to be sentenced to de Ulua was 
equivalent to death, especially if one of the tiny tide- 
washed dungeons were assigned to the convict. It 
is now a military prison, arsenal and machine shop. 

“The Rich Town of the True Cross,” in part 
because he landed on Good Friday, is what the pious 
fiend, Cortez, named this, his first settlement, now 
known as Vera Cruz (the true cross). Time and 
again this quaint town has been sacked by pirates, 
bombarded by foes, the United States among the 
latter. 

It being so overpoweringly hot and the effects of 
my “‘vaccination” just beginning, I thought it best 
to seek the hill country. So, after half a day of sight- 
seeing, I headed for Orizaba. A Syrian merchant, 
who spoke English as well as Spanish, had helped me 
to purchase my ticket. As we talked, he commented 
on the still unsettled state of Mexico. It was best not 
to carry much money, he added, because bandits 
might stop the trains in the mountains or board them 
at country stations, and it was difficult to deny their 
“requests.’”’ At this, I secretly slipped a ten peso gold 
piece into my sock—and then, I confess, secretly 
hoped to see a few real Mexican bandits. Nota one 
did I see, alas! In all my experience Mexico is one 
of the safest places imaginable, and the people genial 
and kind. At Mexico City, in the crush of the noon 
hour, I was to see a man threading his way through 
the hurrying crowd with a peck bag of money bal- 
anced on his shoulder. One doesn’t see that often in 
New York. 

It was a feast to my eyes, that ride. Banana 
palms everywhere, anywhere, sugar cane, corn fields 
intermingled, bits of jungle, flowering trees, and 
here and there a thatched-pole hut with pigs, burros 
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or turkeys on intimate terms with the inmates. A 
shower blew in, and off in the fields I saw a man and 
a boy, each wearing what looked like a section of 
somebody’s thatched roof. It was a new type of rain 
coat tome. Scrubby pines appeared; the air suddenly 
seemed fit to breathe. 

And then at dusk, Orizaba, midway between the 
eoast and the highlands. 

The charming hotel proprietor himself con- 
ducted me on an inspection of his rooms, that I might 
arrive at a balance between room and price. Ac- 
cording to our standards, this best hotel was poor 
enough. But it was clean and my “‘outside’”’ room was 
almost wind-swept. And in the sunlight, the stone- 
paved patio (the inner court opening to the sky at 
the center of the hotel), with its tinkling fountain, 
palms and shrubs, was pleasant indeed. Later I 
brushed a few ants from my dinner plate and enjoyed 
the meal. But when my efficient waiter offered water 
from the red clay water bottle, I balked. ‘“‘Not from 
that,” I signaled. I pointed to one of glass a few 
tables away. “But this makes it eold’”—I caught the 
word “‘fria”—cold. But these clay bottles are porous, 
difficult to clean, and for all that I knew this one 
might not have been subjected to such treatment for 
some time. I was taking as few chances as possible 
with Mexican water. I drank lukewarm fluid from 
the glass bottle. 

The next day afforded an excursion to neighbor- 
ing banana, coffee, and sugar plantations. A trem- 
bling Ford, age worn, but willing, awaited me. Soon 
I did not wonder at its trembling. I would not have 
dreamed it possible for any car to traverse such 
“streets.” At times it gathered itself together and 
leaped, then relaxed to fall into the cobbled, paved, but 
gullied highway. Farther out in the country, the 
cobbles were not to be seen, but the conditions were 
nearly as bad. At any moment I expected that the 
Ford would refuse to go any farther, but it kept bravely 
on. At Orizaba the houses were built of stone and 
plaster. Here the thatched huts were again to be 
seen, with the turkeys, chickens and burros. And 
then we came to the “haciendas” where bananas 
and coffee were generally grown together, the banana 
palms affording necessary shade for the coffee 
“‘trees,”’ the leaves of which suggest the peach. The 
berries, green at first, are red when mature and 
are about the size of cranberries. Warmth, moisture, 
shade, and an altitude more than one thousand and 
less than five thousand feet are said to be the con- 
ditions under which the coffee plant thrives. 

As we twisted our way through lanes we came 
upon a peon driving a burro under its sky-high load 
of fodder. To pass was impossible. We stopped 
while the fellow turned and sought a wider spot. 
Then it occurred to me that a picture of this pair was 
desirable. By signs I conveyed my wish to my 
chauffeur, whereupon he called the peon back with 
his mule and told him what I wished. A grinning 
assent was immediate. They posed, and then cheerful- 
ly turned again to find a wide spot in the lane. He 
wished us a friendly ““Good-day” as we squeezed by. 
Yes, Mexico is said to be, and probably is, a danger- 
ous country. The mass of people are unbelievably 
poor and at times some of them may resort to brig- 


andage, but those of my experience answered smile 
with smile, and offered a ready “Good day” to my 
stumbling attempt at the Spanish greeting. 

Back in Orizaba, I visited four of the numerous 
tile domed churches. Always, I found from one toa 
dozen worshipers, generally the very poor, and In- 
dians, who with fervent zeal performed the usual signs 
and attitudes. How well I remember one young In- 
dian mother. She entered, barefoot, with her baby 
slung on her back, both unbelievably dirty. After 
kneeling, she swung the child to her breast, pushed it 
forward and with fanatic intensity forced the baby 
lips again and again to the moulding of the glass case 
which held a gory representation of Jesus. Her lips 
had been there, and a thousand others. To the altar 
rail she turned and along its length she pressed the 
baby lips. If salvation from hell was to be won that 
way, without the aid of a priest, she won it for her 
child. Another mother entered, this one with a three 
or four year youngster. She sought “holy water’ and 
the urn was empty. What she really needed was a tub 
full of hot water, and a cake of soap, and possibly a 
can of insect powder for good measure. This descrip- 
tion is harsh but it is drawn from harsh facts. Again 
and again such incidents repeated themselves. 

But perhaps I ought to have begun with the 
images of Jesus. In glass coffins, in glass cases, ele- 
vated high, sitting open, intimately, near the entrance, 
in dusty robes, and always very bloody, were the 
images of their Christ. Formerly some of these images 
were carried at the head of street processions. Surely 
his sufferings have been made very real and apparent 
in Mexico. One could not very well object to piety, 
but according to our standards, religion and morality 
are in some respects not linked in Mexico, and so 
many of these people are so very poor, so very dirty, 
so apparently ignorant, so pathetically eager to kiss 
cases, rails, wooden feet, that one is led to wonder— 
just what has been the purpose and influence of the 
Roman Church in Mexico? For four hundred years 
she has had this field with practically no competition, 
and her wealth and power have been great. 

On one church door I found a poster proclaiming 
the new government regulations for churches. It had 
been torn in half. On an inner door was a printed 
notice signed by Raphael, the Archbishop of Vera 
Cruz. Though I could not read the whole, by the 
similarity of Spanish to Latin and English I gained 
the sense of the appeal. No violence or disorder— 
prayer at the churches was proclaimed as the means 
the people were to use for relief in their persecution. 
I saw not even a hint of a disturbance. 

How ean one arrive at a single positive judgment 
of the present religious situation in Mexico? If he is 
a biased Protestant, one may approve. The loyal de- 
voted Catholic rages, secretly at least. In view of the 
historic position and claims of the Roman Church, 
the present regulations are insufferable. But in view 
of the historic opposition of the hierarchy to the ad- 
vance of liberal government in Mexico, in view of its 
practises, the poverty, ignorance, uncleanness, and 
downtrodden lot of the masses as compared to the 
wealth and power of the church, the present harsh 
regulations seem but a sowing of the wind and a 
reaping of the whirlwind. 
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A NEW TYPE OF PROCLAMATION 

% HANKSGIVING DAY originated in Massa- 
= chusetts. The Thanksgiving Day procla- 
mation of the Governor of that Common- 
wealth always is significant. This year 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller issued a proclamation 


throvgh stress of circumstances, are less fortunately 
placed, Lut by ceecs of charity make our acknowledg- 
ment more acceptable in His sight. 

Wherefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States, do hereby set aside Thursday, the twen- 
ty-fiith of November next, as a day of general thanks- 
giving and prayer, and I recommend that on that day 


Nov. 20, 1926 


unli 


ke any that has gone before. It is as follows: 


It wes in recognition of the blessings vouchsafed our 
forefathers in the early days of our history that the first 
Thenlsgiving proclamation was issued. It was con- 
ceived and proclaimed by Governor Bradford of Mas- 
sachvsetts, who ordered a three days’ feast and celebra- 
tion to which were invited Chief Massasoit and other 
Indien friencs. They were grateful for an abundant 
hervest. To-day the okservance of Thanksgiving is 
general. 

I Lave sometimes wondered if the self-indulgence 
of the present generation has made us too well satisfied 
with curselves and tco selfish, and whether or not we 
have fcergotten the work of our forebears in the shel- 
tered lives we have keen living; and sometimes I think 
the kend of fate, stern and unrelenting, will strike from 
us the legacy Lorn of extravagant luxury and place be- 
fore ts in all their splendor the things that really count, 
and that we have nearly forgotten—-honor, truth, duty, 
and the greet and compelling virtue, sacrifice, the exer- 
cise of which always points with uplifted finger to 
Heaven. 

There are things that endure, that time and change 
do not alter. Gratitude, simply expressed, is a virtue 
that reaches kack into the ages and stretches forth into 
the generations yet to come. 

To the Giver of all good and perfect gifts we are 
grateful for the spiritual welfare of our Commonwealth. 
For the harvests of our fields, for the prosperous condi- 
tion of our Commonwealth, for the right and opportu- 
nity of employment, for the advance in medical science, 
for the better understanding of mutual helpfulness 
among our people—-and in appreciation of all the bless- 
ings to which the people of the Commonwealth have 
fallen heir, I appoint Thursday, Nov. 25, as a day of 
thanksgiving and praise. 

Let there be praise and thanksgiving offered in the 
services of our churches and in the exercises of our 
schools. May the sons and daughters of Massachu- 
setts return to the family heartkstone and there renew 
the ties of filial love and devotion to the home, to the 
Commonwealth and Nation. And in our joy let us not 
be unmind{ul of these whom misfortune and sickness 
have overtaken. 

Alvan T. Fuller. 


Following is the more conventional proclamation 


by the President of the United States: 


As a nation and as individuals, we have passed 
another twelve months in the favor of the Almighty. 
He has smiled upen our fields and they have brought 
forth plentifully; business hes prospered; industries have 
flourished, and labor has keen well employed. While 
sections of our country have been visited by disaster, 
we have been spared any great calamity or pestilential 
visitation. We are blessed among the nations of the 
earth. 

Our moral and spiritual life has kept measure with 
our material prosperity. We are not unmindful of the 
gratitude we owe to God for His watchful care which 
has pointed out to us the ways of peace and happiness; 
we should not fail in our acknowledgment of His divine 
favor which has bestowed upon us so many blessings. 
Neither should we be forgetful of those among vs who, 


the people shall cease from their daily work and, in 
their homes or in their accustomed places of worship, 
devoutly give thanks to the Almighty for the many and 
great blessings they have received, and seek His guid- 
ance that through good deeds and brotherly love they 
may deserve a continuance of His favor. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused to be affixed the great seal of the United 
States. 

Done at the city of Washington, this thirtieth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-six, and of the independence of 
the United States the one hundred and fifty-first. 

Calvin Coolidge. 
By the President: 
Joseph C.Grew, Acting Secretary of State. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Kinsfolk 


Among my Numerous but still too few Grandchildren are 
the two young sons of my youngest son. And their birthdays 
are but a month apart. And when the birthday of the younger 
one came, there was a Large Outdoor Party, and all the families 
of all the relatives were invited. And we had a Gay Time. 

But when the elder son’s birthday came to be celebrated, a 
Special Party was arranged for the Children, and the Invited 
Company was smaller. 

And he inquired, saying, Are none of the Grown Folks to be 
here? 

And his mother said, No, for we are to have a Particularly 
Fine Time for the Children. 

And he said, Are none of the Aunties and the Uncles to be 
here? 

And the answer was in the Negative. 

And he inquired, Is not Grandfather to be here? 

And he was told that Grandfather was not to be among 
those present. 

And he said, I am sorry. For Grandfather is my Favorite 
Cousin. 

Now when I heard this, I rejoiced in mine heart. For what 
be the Compliments that are paid by men or women compared 
with the Unpurchasable tributes of affection from Children? 

And I wonder if it so be that all men to whom is entrusted 
the care of Little Children know how to value their children’s 
confidence and love. 

For the good thou dost to a man who is grown hath not 
many years to gather memories and influences. But the good 
that is done unto a Little Child is/ that which will last a Long 
Time. ke 

Less and less as I grow older, and I trust no less wise, do I 
think of the plaudits of men as the supremely great things. For 
while I enjoy them, and they give me momentary Pleasure, I 
value them less than this, which causeth mine heart to enlarge, 
that I am the Favorite Cousin of my Little Grandson. 

* * * 


SHE KNEW THE BREED 


Little Marion and her next-door neighbor Donald were en- 
gaged in an absorbing conversation. 

“What are anarchists?” asked little Marion. 

Then Donald swelled with wisdom. 

“They want everything any one else has got, and they never 
wash themselves,” he replied. 

“Oh, yes!” cried little Marion, with enthusiasm. “I see— 
they is just little boys growed up!’’—Gulf Coast Lumberman. 
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What the Detroit “Y’ Has to Say for Itself 


In view of the misunderstanding of the Detroit Association’s 
attitude in withdrawing the invitation to Mr. Green to speak at 
the Sunday afternoon meeting, Oct. 10, and the charge that the 
Association is denying the right of free speech and is antago- 
nistic to labor, we call attention to the policy of the Detroit 
Association through the years as indicated by some of the men 
who have addressed the Sunday meeting and spoken at the Fel- 
lowcrait Club, respectively: 

Sunday meeting: Kirby Page, editor World To-morrow, sub- 
ject “Danger Zones;”’ Albert F. Coyle, editor Brotherhood of Loce- 
motive Engineers Journal, ‘Labor and Religion;’”’ Hon. Wm. E. 
Sweet, ex-governor of Colorado, ‘“‘A Valid Christianity for To- 
day;” Dr. Chas. Clayton Morrison, editor Christian Ceniury, “Is 
Christ Coming or Going?” Dr. Geo. E. Haynes, secretary Race 
Relations Commission, ‘“The Race Problem in America;’’ H. P. 
Farley, “The British Strike and the Church.” 

Fellowcrait Club: Kirby Page; Dennis Batt, editor Deircit 
Labor News; Cornell Hewson, Columbia Conserve Co.; Geo. Col- 
lins, Fellowship of Reconciliation; Reinhold Niebuhr, pzstor 
Bethel Evangelical Church; Worth M. Tippy, New York, Social 
Service Commission; Walter White, Civil Libertier Union, New 
York; James Myers, Industrial Relations Commission, New 
York; Sherwood Eddy, New York; Sydney Gulick, International 
Justice Commission; Stitt Wilson, former Socialist mayor, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

This partial list of speakers gives assurance that there has 
been no curbing of free speech, but rather a definite effort has 
been made to represent every point of view on social and eco- 
nomic problems. The topics being considered by the Fellowcrait 
Club for the first six weeks of this season and planned several 
months ago, further suggest the attitude of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation toward free discussion: ; 

“Would it help the workers of Detroit to be more thoroughly 
organized? Will it help Detroit to block the efforts to further 
organize labor? How far would you trust workers with the 
management of your business? Should the church take an active 
part in the relations between Capital and Labor? How big a 
profit is it right to take? What are the obstacles which block a 
full realization of Jesus’ principles in business?”’ 

The Fellowcraft Club of the Y. M. C. A., which is a group 
of approximately 150 young men between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-five, meets every Monday night for presentation of 
subjects, dividing later into a number of discussion groups. Mr. 
Alva M. Taylor of Indianapolis, who accompanied Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy of New York, after listening to the address of the 
editor of the Detroit Labor News,.on Monday night, Oct. 11, said, 
“Certainly no one can accuse the Detroit Association of not al- 
lowing freedom of speech.” 

There has been and will be no change in the policy of the 
Detroit Association in encouraging young men to face frankly 
the various issues involved in relating Christian principles to the 
problems of the world to-day. 

Mr. Green would have been a welcome speaker at our meet- 
ing but for the present acute and strained local situation resulting 
from the presence of the Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and their avowed purpose for meeting in Detroit as 
shown by the following statement, under the caption, “Drive 
to Unionize Auto Workers,” in the October issue of the Locomo- 
tive Engineers Journal, page 748: “To unionize automobiles is one 
of the really difficult jobs before the labor movement that will be 
on every delegate’s mind when the American Federation of Labor 
Convention opens in Detroit, the auto capital, in October.” 

On the opening day of the Convention, President Green 
made the following statements, as quoted in the Detroit News 
under date of Oct. 4: “This is the great opportunity to organize 
the automobile workers, while we are right on the ground with 
the active personnel of the Federation at hand. Plans to organ- 
‘ize the thousands of these workers in Detroit and Michigan wil] 
figure prominently in the Convention proceedings. This week, 


while we are in the home of the automotive industry, would be a 
fruitful opportunity to make a definite gesture toward the auto- 
motive workers, who are as yet largely unorganized.” 

The inevitable result of this was the drawing of a sharp line 
of feeling on both sides, because of which the Board of Directors 
felt that they must assume a strictly neutral position. No pres- 
sure from any source was brought to bear upon the Association, 
and the Board of Directors made their decision after full discus- 
sion and wholly upon the basis of neutrality. 

The following letter authorized by the Board and signed by 
its president is self-explanatory: 


Mr. Wm. Green, President American Federation of Labor. 


Dear Mr. Green: 

Sometime age the secretary in charge of the Sunday after- 
noon meetings of the Young Men’s Christian Association invited 
you to address the meeting on the afternoon of Sunday, Oct. 10. 
This invitation was extended in sincere appreciation of your 
standing as a Christian gentleman, your known interest in the 
welfare of young men, and in the expectation that the meeting 
would not be interpreted as diverging from its established relig- 
ious nature. 

When the secretary extended this invitation it was not 
understood by him that the meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor in Detroit would be used in an attempt to establish the 
closed shop in the industries of this city. 

That such an attempt would be made has become perfectly 
clear in the last two weeks; and because of this, every meeting 
that you address this week is inevitably interpreted as one that 
furthers this effort of your Federation. Any organization that 
receives you as a speaker this week is presumed to favor your 
side of the controversy. 

Consequently the directors of the Y. M. C. A. felt it wise to 
withdraw this invitation to you to speak this week. In my in- 
terview conveying this information, I clearly stated to you that 
the one object of the Y. M. C. A. in its action was a justifiable 
desire to avoid the appearance of taking sides in the present 
fight. I said that we had no criticism of your standing as a 
Christian leader and gentleman, and that at any other time you 
would be welcome to speak in our meetings. 

A great amount of publicity has appeared since my call on 
you, the purpose of which seems to be to convince the public- 
that we are refusing to permit Labor’s side of this controversy to 
be heard, and that on the contrary we are disposed to take the 
stand of Capital. This is not true. We simply feel that a purely 
economic question does not have any place in our Sunday after- 
noon meetings, and that this meeting must not be used to givea 
false impression of the Association’s stand upon any matter. 

You are no doubt aware that Mr. Mathew Woll, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Federation, had been invited for some time 
to address the Open Forum of the Y. M. C. A. on Monday 
night, Oct. 11, and that he accepted. You know there was no 
effort on our part to cause that engagement to be canceled, be- 
cause in our Forum meetings we have both sides of controversial 
questions presented, and our own attitude is not in question. 
Mr. Woll voluntarily canceled the arrangement after it became 
public that you were not to address the meeting on Sunday. 
When we received his cancelation, we secured Mr. Dennis Batt, 
the editor of the Detroit Labor News, to take his place, in order 
that the purpose of that particular meeting might not be dis- 
turbed. 

In view of the garbled reports of our interview on this mat- 
ter, let me again reiterate the statement I made to you, that upon 
any occasion when an acute controversial situation, such as the 
present, does not exist, you will be a welcome speaker at any one 
of our Sunday afternoon meetings that will best suit your con- 
venience, 

C. B. Van Dusen, 
President Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HICKS WRONG ABOUT GILKEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The review of Gilkey’s book makes me see red. I don’t know 
the author, but no man could issue as cheap a book as our friend 
Hicks thinks this is and hold the place he does in a thinking 
community. 

Apropos, I noted in a recent book review the following: 

“The ‘smart’ attitude is nearly as much a matter of inaccu- 
rate cliches as the pious.” 


You are long-suffering. 
R.M. 


* * 


IN RE MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I take a little space in this section of the paper for a 
word about the General Convention Ministerial Pension Plan? 

I have had several inquiries from ministers and laymen as 
to whether this plan had been taken out of the Five Year Pro- 
gram. “Some statement to this effect was made at one of our 
recent State Conventions and it is bothering some of our people. 

The answer is that the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention have not discussed any proposition to have the Pen- 
sion Plan eliminated from the Five Year Program. Every mem- 
ber of the Board is anxious to have the plan succeed and be put 
into operation. 

The Board has received some suggestions that the ministers 
are interested in a non-contributory plan and not in the one at 
present under consideration. At the meeting of the Board re- 
cently held, the Pension Plan Committee was instructed to take 
this matter up again and make a report at a later meeting of some 
non-contributory plan which might be presented to the church 
for consideration. This committee is now at work compiling 
figures and facts from which such a plan could be worked out. 

The fact is, the Board of Trustees is willing to recommend 
and work out any plan for which a sufficient endowment fund can 
be raised. That is the crux of the situation. The present plan is 
only a beginning. A much larger fund than that now contem- 
plated and asked for in the Five Year Program would make pos- 
sible a far more liberal plan. 

Roger F, Etz, Secretary. 


* * 


AN EDITOR DEALS WITH PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Oct. 30, Mr. Raymond Goodspeed, pro- 
testing that another writer must not be allowed to “get away 
with” certain statements, tries a little getting away himself. 

For example, he quotes certain figures to show an increase 
of arrests for drunkenness in Chicago under prohibition, and 
declares that these figures are “undisputed” and secured by the 
Moderation League. 

After almost forty years of experience with organizations of 
the character of the Moderation League, I should be inclined to 
dispute any figures which such an organization might put out 
because of their origin. But Mr. Goodspeed need not mind me. 
He can just pay attention a minute to Judge William N. Gemmill 
of the Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois, who not only dis- 
putes the figures in question but in an article published in the 
Northwestern Christian Advgcate, weeks ago, proves them to be 
absolutely fraudulent, and shows that no figures exist to indicate 
an increase of arrests for drunkenness in Chicago. 

It is a matter which all students of the question should be 
familiar with that Chicago has no statistics of either present or 
past arrests for drunkenness. That offense has never been clas- 
sified in the arrests of that city, and nobody knows with accuracy 
anything about increase or decrease. 

Nor should Mr. Goodspeed be ignorant of the fact that ar- 
rests for drunkenness under a wet government in license terri- 
‘tory never represented the actual number of drunks, while ar- 


rests for drunkenness under a wet government in prohibition 
territory always are as numerous as possible. 

Still further, Mr. Goodspeed asserts the prevalence of drunk- 
enness on railroad trains in prohibition days. I have traveled a 
good many thousand miles on the railroads since prohibition went 
into force, and I fail to recall seeing a single drunken man in that 
period. I think too that I recognize a drunken man when I see 
him about as quickly as the average citizen. 

Wilkiam P. Ff. Ferguson. 

Franklin, Pa. 


* * 


SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I repeat: I believe in the freedom of the pulpit, and by the 
same token in the freedom of the pew. I also believe in the 
freedom of the press; all so in the freedom of the subscriber: 
But, alas, I have discovered that freedom is often difficult to 
attain. 

Immediately after reading your ill-mannered and illogical 
diatribe upon my recent communication, I insisted that my sub- 
scription to the Leader should be canceled and my paper discon- 
tinued. But was I free to do anything of the kind? Not at all! 
I was told that mine was an “endowed subscription,” good for 
all time, and could not be stopped! 

Whereupon I sought the post-office. ‘‘No longer deliver this 
pestilential sheet at my address!”’ cried I. “‘Not so,” replied the 
postmaster. ‘‘We can’t have your mail cluttering up this office. 
Take it or I’ll call a cop and he’ll take you:”’ 

Then I sought the sympathy of her who had promised to 
love, honor and obey. “When the postman brings the mail,” 
cried I, “‘take the Christian Leader with the tongs and cast it 
into the fireplace and burn it with unquenchable fire.” “How 
can 1?” quoth she. “This is a steam-heated apartment—no fire- 
place, no tongs, no unquenchable anything.” 

So there you are! Freedom? Not a cent’s worth. 

It seems that I must continue to read your immoral senti- 
ments whether I want to or not. But not for long. 

New thought has discovered. new ways to freedom. 

From this moment I go into silence. 

I will keep on saying nothing. 

I will practise non-violent resistance. 

Thus will I get you. 

For if I say nothing, you will have nothing to say. Being 
composed entirely of warm air, you will blow out, deflate and be 
junked. 

Sic semper tyrannis. 

Frank Oliver Hall. 
* a 


THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you kindly tell me why the Washington church is called 
a Memorial Church? I have asked a number of people and also 
been asked the question, and I can not answer, so write to you 


for information. 
Mrs.C. H. Flint. 


This is the history of the name of the Washington church. 
The society first organized there was named the Murray Univer- 
salist Society. When, in addition to the society, a church organ- 
ization was made, that church organization was named the 
First Universalist Church. When a building was erected that 
building was named the Church of Our Father. ~ 

At the Detroit Convention in 1921 the order of Universalist 
Comrades launched the project of erecting in Washington, D. C., 
a church which should be a memorial of our men who died in the 
service of the country during the World War and to those who 
have served our faith everywhere throughout our history. Later 
this project was approved by the Universalist General Conven- 


_ tion. The Board of Trustees then passed a resolution directing 
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that the name of the proposed project be the National Universal- 
ist Memorial Church. It is a joint project of the denomination 
and the local society. 

It is doubtful if the legal name of the incorporation, ‘“The 
Murray Universalist Society,’ or the legal name of the church 
itself, “First Universalist Church,” will be changed. The new 
name probably will be applied simply to the new Memorial 
Church edifice. 

The Editor. 
* * 


JUST WHAT WE EXPECTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have recently read a sermon in the Leader by Dr. Shutter 
on the ‘‘Faith of the Universalist Church,” which I think is one 
of the finest, if not the finest, I have ever read on that theme. 

Why not print it as a tract and distribute a million or more 
copies? 

A.B. Hervey. 
Baldwin, L. I. 
* * 


AN OLD FRIEND GOES WEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I shall be at 201 W. Washington St., Harrisonville, Mis- 
souri, instead of 88 Stevens Avenue, Portland, Maine. Shall en- 
joy the Leader out there, as there is no Universalist church there. 
Shall miss good old Congress Square Church, as I have sat under 
Bolles, Gibbs, Blanchard, Albion, and Vallentyne, and have ‘seen 
them all go excepting the latter. 

G. C. O’Brion. 
* * 


THE CRUSHING HAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How about this? It is an editorial from the New York 
Commercial, Oct. 25, 1926: 

“Recently the United States Marine Band, known the world 
over as the President’s Own, went to Chicago to give a series of 
concerts under the auspices of the Lions’ Club. Because of the 
prominence of the band and the interest created in the city, a 
reception was planned. The musicians were to be met at the 
depot and escorted to the City Hall by the police. The Mayor 
and Vice President Dawes had been scheduled to receive the 
_ honored guests. 

“But the reception did not take place. There was no escort. 
Neither the Mayor nor Vice President met the guests or made a 
speech. 

“The Musicians’ Union of Chicago issued its decree and 
Chicago, with its several millions of people, bowed to the edict. 
That decree was to the effect that there should be no parade, 
that the Mayor should not greet the distinguished musicians, 
that none of the members of the President’s Band should appear 
on the street in uniform, that at no time could these men wear 
their uniform save at the concerts. And further—get this—it 
was decreed by the Musicians’ Union of Chicago that no more 
than two of the members of this band could ride in the same 
vehicle. 

“And all this because the members of the President’s Band, 
being.in the service of the United States, are not members of 
some union! 

“Shades of Mussolini! 

“But a few days ago the American Federation of Labor, to 
which the Musicians’ Union of Chicago affiliates, adopted a most 
drastic resolution denouncing the Italian Premier because he did 
not permit unions to operate as they do in the United States. 
The resolution called the action of the Italian statesman auto- 
cratic, denying men freedom of action. What about the rights 
of the members of the United States Marine Band, and what 
about the rights of the people of Chicago to tender a reception 
to an organization such as this band? 

“Last week a number of radio stations had arranged to 
broadcast a recent popular movie production. As the produc- 
tion was pantomime, the only thing that could be broadcast was 


the musical accompaniment. After the plans had been com- 
pleted, the Actors’ Equity, presumably representing those who 
took part in the pantomime, informed the broadcasting station 
that if they continued with their program they would be com- 
pelled to pay salaries to these actors and supers, although the 
actors and supers in nowise would contribute.to the radio pro- 
gram. The music of the pantomime will not be broadcast. 

“For arbitrary action these two instances suffice to show 
what appears as the general policy of those directing the affairs 
of the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated organiza- 
tions. The total membership of these organizations is less than 
three per cent of the total population of the United States, yet 
the less than three per cent assumes the right to dictate to the 
more than ninety-seven per cent—and in these two instances got 
away with it. 

“Is it any wonder the open shop movement is growing 
rapidly? Is it any wonder the company union system is proving 
acceptable to so many employees? Is it any wonder popular 
indignation against present day union tactics increases hourly? 

“The patience of the people is about exhausted.” 

A. A. Bemis. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


THE REV. OLYMPIA BROWN-WILLIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The death of the Rev. Olympia Brown Willis is a matter of 
great interest to vast numbers of our people, especially our 
ministers and older members. 

Mrs. Willis was, I think, our oldest minister, and she was 
ordained in 1863. She was brilliant, even in her last days. 

On last ‘Mothers’ Day,” she sat with me in the pulpit, and 
made the morning prayer. She was present at our services here 
the first half of September, this year, just previous to going 
back to Baltimore with her daughter, where she lived much of 
her time, though her home was retained in Racine, and had been 
for most fifty years, I believe. 

A great and good woman has passed from earth to the 
higher life, and the memory of her will always be an inspiration 
to all who knew her. 

: Luther Riley Robinson. 

Racine, Wis. 


* * 


THE FLOYD HOME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It will, no doubt, be of interest to the many who, some 
years ago, contributed to the Floyd Home fund of this city and 
thereby made it possible for two totally blind members of our 
church to forever escape the regular calls of the ‘rent man’ as. 
well as to enjoy real home comforts, to know that this home 
is still intact, and owned by the General Convention, and 
I may say that, on account of the growth of our city, it has al- 
most doubled in value. It has been occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd for these several years and, since they have no rent to 
pay, they are self-supporting, even though they have passed the 
three-score mark in the journey of life. 

There are only four families remaining in Durham who 
were connected with the church here, but they remain loyal to 
the cause, and to some of the calls which come, and even though 
we have had no preaching services here for some four years, it is 
through the efforts of these four families that, at the first avail- 
able opportunity to get connection to the city sewer system, 
there have been added some much needed conveniences to the 
house. We have just completed a new back porch, a new bath 
room, which has been furnished with up-to-date fixtures, and a 
new sink in the cook room. These improvements have cost al- 
most $300 and will be greatly enjoyed by these two people. I 
am sorry to report that we were unable to supply the much 
needed heating arrangements for water, but we hope this will 
come later. 

W. H. Williams. 

Durham, N.C. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Dr. Annie Besant 

Dr. Annie Besant, international president of the Theosophi- 
cal Society, who has been making a coast to coast speaking tour, 
has been holding the final series of meetings in Boston this past 
week. Krishnamurti, the young Hindu, believed by Theoso- 
phists to be a reincarnation of the World Teacher, does not ac- 
company Dr. Besant. The one night stands of the early part of 
the tour proved too much for him, and his physicians have ban- 
ished him for a number of months to a ranch in California. 


Mid-Southern Federation of Religious Liberals 

Unitarian leaders from four Southern states met at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on Nov. 6 and organized the Mid-Southern Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals “for maintenance and promotion of 
religious freedom.” They declared themselves opposed to legis- 
lation against the teaching of evolution. 


Massachusetts Tuberculosis League 

Sixty-five million Christmas Seals, an amount in excess of 
previous years by six million, have arrived in Massachusetts to 
supply the demand for 1926. An army of volunteer workers of 
between three and four thousand is being recruited for the cam- 
paign, which will open Thanksgiving Day. 


The ‘‘Cheerful Dean’’ 

The Rev. Dr. Philemon F. Sturges, dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul in Boston, in succession to the late Dean 
Rousmaniere, is coming to be known as the “Cheerful Dean,”’ 
because of his optimistic outlook on matters which most people 
seem to be viewing with alarm. The following utterance is typi- 
cal of his sympathetic attitude toward our wild young people: 
“Youth, to-day, is resolved to go forth and try for itself. It does 
not mind if it makes mistakes, and it is content to profit by its 
own experiences. Youth is frank and honest. It is critical of life 
and of its implications. For it life is real and idealistic, too. And 
youth is quite human, after all. The future will be safe in its 
hands.” 


Evangelical Convention 

The General Convention of the Evangelical Church met in 
Williamsport, Pa., the last week of October. The proceedings 
as reported by the Evangelical Messenger of Cleveland, Ohio, in- 
dicate that it was a gathering of united, consecrated men ‘“‘de- 
termined to make the will of Jesus Christ supreme on earth.’’ 
Two important actions were the creation of a Board of Religious 
Education and the appointment of a Secretary of Evangelism. 
‘Two hundred and sixty delegates were present. Two branches 
of the Evangelical Church were merged four years ago, involving 
the necessity of many important adjustments. 


Massachusetts Federation of Churches 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches was held Nov. 5, for the first time in a coun- 
try community, Sterling, thus emphasizing the work of its Rural 
Secretary, Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, who makes the pastorate 
of the Sterling Federated Church the basis of his work. Business 
sessions were held in the First Parish Church, Unitarian, dinner 
in the town hall, and the pageant of the Nativity, which closed 
the program, exquisitely rendered by local talent, in the Fed- 
erated Church, Baptist-Congregational, all with large audiences. 

The general topic was: ‘How far are we ‘putting across’ our 
Christian ideals?” To this question twelve committees spoke. 
The lessons of the “Springfield Survey,” which showed that one- 
third of our population is unchurched, were frankly faced. The 
problems of lawlessness and the neglect of citizenship were made 
a new motive to aggressive religious education and evangelism. 
One pastor’s testimony demonstrated that from the neglected 
neglectors may be won veritable apostles, bringing new life to a 
church. Of the importance of conscientious church attendance 


it was said: Double the average audiences and you would quad- 
ruple the power of the churches! Thus it was more clearly re- 
vealed than ever that the Federation is simply all the churches 
co-operating and that it exists to better their work. 

The Greek Orthodox Church was represented by Bishop 
Alexopolous and a clerical delegate. The new General Secretary 
of the Federal Council, the Rev. John M. Moore, D. D., gave a 
national significance to the gathering. President Edward M. 
Lewis, of the. Massachusetts Agricultural College, showed how, 
though scientific agriculture, by releasing 4,000,000 workers from 
the farm, had created problems for the rural church, it might be 
the handmaid of religion in developing a better country life. 

At his own request, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Unitarian, was re- 
leased from the presidency, and Dr. Robert Watson, Presby- 
terian, elected. The Executive Committee was enlarged to fif- 
teen by the addition of four women. A total budget of $20,000 
was voted. This includes the general work, under the direction 
of the Executive Secretary, E. Tallmadge Root; the Rural De- 
partment, and the ministry in the Sanitaria at Rutland, Rev. 
W. O. Nuzum, chaplain. 


Christian Convention 


The General Convention of the Christian Church was held 
at Urbana, Ohio, beginning Oct. 20. Dr.S. Parkes Cadman, who 
was to have been one of the main speakers, mistook Urbana, Ohio, 
for Urbana, Ill., and went to the wrong state. Dr. Dan F. 
Bradley of Cleveland-represented the Congregational churches 
and Dr. 8. E. Fisher of Champaign, IIl., brought fraternal greet- 
ings from the Disciples Church. Dr. Kerr, editor of the Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, preached the Sunday sermon on ‘‘The Need of 
Conceiving Christ as a Present Christ instead of a Christ of 
History Only.’ Dr. W. Perey Fletcher discussed “The Un- 
finished Task of the Christian Church,’ and said that whenever 
the church had been denominational or creedal it had been out 
of harmony with the spirit upon which the church was founded. 
He urged that the church should take the lead in creating a 
union among the believers in Christ. 


Evolution Again 

Dr. W. B. Riley, who less than a year ago attacked the fac- 
ulty of the University of Minnesota for accepting the theories of 
evolution, has opened fire again, this time against Carleton Col- 
lege and its president, Albert Parker Fitch. He has asked Min- 
nesota Baptists to sever their connection with that institution 
because of its “rankly liberal’’ tendencies, thereby laying himself 
open to an editorial lashing by the campus newspaper of the 
University of Minnesota, which declares student opinion is dead 
against any anti-evolution legislation. Two Baptist ministers of 
Mineapolis have come forth in support of Carleton College. Dr. 
Howard A. Vernon made the following statement: 

“Baptists believe in education; they do not believe that there 
is any contradiction between the truths of science and the truths 
of religion. One of the most serious problems confronting Bap- 
tist work in this state is the problem of leadership. It is a pa- 
thetic commentary upon us as Baptists that we have in Carleton 
College to-day only forty-eight students out of an enrollment of 
925. There can be no future for any denomination that does not 
look well to its youth. The controversies within the church to- 
day, aimless and futile as they are, spring primarily from a defect 
in education. It was an ancient prophet who said, ‘My people 
perish for lack of knowledge.’ 

“T yield to no man in my loyalty to the Baptist Church, but 
I believe that there is but one way out of this blighting contro- 
versy. It can never be found by cramping and crowding the 
human intellect into the moulds of a first century science, nor by 
keeping our religion buried in a first century mausoleum. The 
way out turns upon our willingness and our ability to harmonize 
the truths of science and religion.’ 
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Home and Children 


OVER THE MOUNTAINS HIGH 


What shall I see if ever I go 
Over the mountains high? 
Now I can see but the peaks of snow 
Crowning the cliff where the pine trees grow, 
Waiting and longing to rise 
Nearer the beckoning skies. 


The eagle is rising far away 
Over the mountains high, 

Rowing along in the radiant day 

With mighty strokes to his distant prey: 
Where he will, swooping downward; 
Where he will, sailing onward. 


Apple tree, longest thou not to go 
Over the mountains high? 

Gladly thou growest in summer’s glow, 
Patiently waitest through winter’s snow: 
Though birds on thy branches swing, 

Thou knowest not what they sing. 


Birds, with your chattering, why did you come 
Over the mountains high? 

Beyond in a sunnier land ye could roam 

And nearer to heaven could build your home. 
Why have you come to bring 
Longing without your wing? 


Shall I, then, never, never flee 
Over the mountains high? 
Rocky walls, will ye always be 
Prisons, until ye are tombs, for me— 
Until I lie at your feet 
Wrapped in my winding sheet? 


Once I know I shall journey far 
Over the mountains high. 
Lord, is Thy door already ajar? 
Dear is the home where my loved ones are, 
But bar it a while for me, 
And help me to long for Thee. 
Bjornson. 
* * * 


EATING FOR HEALTH 
Elizabeth Cole 


ABIOW Johnny,” said the teacher, “if there is an 
s argument, what do you call the winner?” 

“Ma,” answered Johnny! 

“Ma” is certainly called the winner in 
noe families; it is the mother or wife who usually has 
the final word on questions that arise in the home. 
Especially does she decide upon all questions of food 
and diet. 

The housewife has a big responsibility in her meal 
planning for the family. Intelligence in the choosing 
of nourishing diet and the proper cooking of food can 
make or mar the health of father and the growing boys 
and girls. It is a big item in the health budget as well 
as in the family expense budget. For from the food 
- that is taken into the stomach we absorb our nourish- 
ment through the blood vessels. If the right foods are 
selected we should be healthy people. Nature can not 
always do her part if well balanced meals are not eaten 
and, while the serious results of improper foods may 


not be seen until later in life, they will surely appear 
sometime. 

Every normal man, woman and «child needs milk, 
vegetables (both root and leafy), fresh fruit and prod- 
ucts from grains such as breads and cereals. Fats, 
eggs, meats and sweets may appear in the normal diet 
in not too great amounts and depending quite a bit on 
whether or not one is leading an active or a fairly inac- 
tive life. 

Foods provide heat and energy for the body. 
They build and repair broken down tissues, and give 
also the mineral elements and vitamins necessary to 
build strong bodies to resist disease. 

The fuel foods are fats, such as butter, oil and 
milk with the cream not removed. Carbohydrates, 
the sugar and starchy foods, also produce heat. 

The energy or pep-creating foods are the breads, 
cereals, potatoes, rice, butter, cream, fat meats, which 
all active persons need. To get strong bodies and keep 
them in repair, eat milk, eggs, cheese, meats, fish, beans, 
peas and nuts. The mineral foods are found in 
milk, vegetables, whole grain cereals and fruit. In the 
spring when some people take a tonic for that listless 
tired feeling, other sensible ones may add more of the 
mineral foods to their diet and get the calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron that would be in the tonic. There 
are four vitamins scattered throughout our various 
foods, all of which are necessary. They help to build 
up resistance to disease, overcome fatigue and prevent 
such sicknesses as scurvy and rickets in children. 

A varied diet is most necessary for us who live in 
a varied climate. In winter we require more meats 
and fats to keep us warm, and in summer we can be 
more healthy with salads and fresh vegetables and 
fruits. The Eskimo, for example, eats raw meats and 
fats almost wholly, while the African in his hot jungle 
lives on vegetables and fruits. 

It is important for mother to see that her family 
eats regularly. A good breakfast, too, is necessary, 
and time enough should be allowed so that it is not 
eaten in a hurry. Happy talk at the table will go 
far toward aiding digestion, and the habit of eating 
fast can be discouraged by the mother. ‘‘Like father, 
like son,”’ is seen in many families where the head of 
the home signifies distaste for certain foods. Then 
the children think they can say of milk, or spinach, 
fish or rice-pudding—‘‘But daddy doesn’t like it!” 
Mother, in this case, will feel that she is not receiving 
the support of her helpmate, but if she is a tactful and 
clever person she may succeed in being a “winner” 
with him, and convince him of the need for taking the 
lead in enjoying a well-balanced diet. 

Proper nourishment has so much to do with the 
prevention of sickness that every housewife should feel 
her responsibility in planning the meals. The Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and its 1,500 state and 
local associations have found that food plays an im- 
portant part in the prevention as well as the cure of 
tuberculosis. Their agencies will be glad to help 
mothers in meal planning, and will recommend books 
that explain food values and give well-balanced 
menus. In other words, they will help you to ‘‘Kat 
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for Health.’’ The educational campaign to control 
tuberculosis is supported by the annual sale of Christ- 


mas seals in December. 
* *K * 


ECONOMIC WASTE 


Jules Verne once wrote a story which he called “The Mys- 
terious Island.” It was about four men abandoned on a desolate 
spot of land on the Pacific. Unlike Robinson Crusoe they had 
no wrecked vessel to draw supplies from; they landed with their 
bare hands. But there were growing things, animals, minerals— 
the immemorial background of human life. And in the brain of 
the engineer who led the party there was science. With their 
bare hands they set to work. It was a desperate struggle—but 
step by step they forced back cold, hunger and desolation, and 
in the end transformed their island into a pleasant home which 
yielded food, shelter, clothing and comforts. To meet the de- 
mands of the Mysterious Island, every member of the balloon- 
wrecked crew put his shoulder to the wheel. 

But suppose that one had given all his energy to making 
mud pies; one had spent his days in sleeping on the beach; one 
built a house on the plain by bringing stones from the top of a 
hill; while the last, in his haste to clear a field, burnt the timber 
on the island. Four madmen! Yes, mad enough when seen in 
miniature. But in our great society, these are precisely the 
things which untold millions of us in America are constantly 
doing. These mad acts typify the four main channels of economic 
waste. 

The mud pie maker represents the man power which goes 
into the production of needless or actively harmful things— 
the production of “illth” rather than wealth, to use Ruskin’s 
term. The sleeper represents the man power which on any given 
working day is doing nothing, chiefly by virtue of unemployment 
and so not wilfully idle. The house builder represents the excess 
man power required to produce an equal volume of sound goods 
and services because the technical arts—the best way of doing 
the job—are not made use of. The fire builder represents 
the waste of natural resources—a channel already made vivid by 
the researches of the conservation movement.—Survey. 


* * * 


THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH 


A movie actor was suing a company for an immense sum for 
breach of contract. Upon being asked why he demanded such a 
sum, he replied: 

“Because I am the greatest actor in the world.” 

Later one of his friends took him to task for so loudly sing- 
ing his own praises. 

“T know, it must have sounded somewhat conceited,’’ he 
admitted, “but I was under oath, so what could I do?”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Ee os Wass 


SEE WHO’S HERE 


An English motorist was stopped by a policeman on account 
of poor lights. “TI’ll have to take your name, sir.” 

“John Smith,’’ was the reply. 

“Don’t try that on me, sir,’? warned the man in blue. “I 
want your proper name and address.” 

“Then, if you must have it, it’s William Shakespeare, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the policeman, jotting it down. 
“Sorry to have troubled you.”’ 

“Don’t mention it,” said the motorist, driving on.—The 
Christian Union Herald. 

* * * 
SALESMANSHIP PLUS 


At the motor show the salesman was endeavoring to interest 
a girl in a smart little two-seater on the stand. “Has it got 
every modern improvement?” she inquired. 

“Everything, madam,” he responded ga!lantly, “the only 
thing it lacks is a beautiful owner.” 

He sold it.—Hachange. ‘ 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Man and the State 
By William Ernest Hocking. Yale Uni- 

versity Press. $4.00. 

For persons who, like myself, incline to 
the position of political pluralism Professor 
Hocking provides a valuable corrective. 
Where Laski and the other pluralists argue 
that the State is simply one association 
among others, Hocking emphasizes the 
characteristics which distinguish the State. 
So long as his treatment remains realistic 
and empirical, it is suggestive and valuable. 
When, however, he attempts to establish a 
psychological basis for the State, he is, for 
me at least, much less convincing. 

Professor Hocking assumes that there is 
in man a central drive, which he calls the 


will to power, which lies at the bottom of 


all the instincts. He further argues that 
the will to power can be satisfied only 
through non-competitive expressions, that 
is, through service to mankind. To illus- 
trate: if you knock a man down, you have 
asserted the will to power, but the result is 
not permanent; if, on the other hand, you 
create a masterpiece of art, you win great 


applause, and you not only express but. 


also satisfy the will to power, for 
your conquest endures. Man seeks, then, 
permanent satisfaction of the will to 
power through non-competitive expression, 
through ideas, and art, and service. But 
such achievements are impossible unless 
the State exists to guarantee permanence, 
to provide adequate knowledge and self- 
judgment, and to foster justice as a state 
of mind. Therefore every man wills the 
existence of the State as an essential to his 
own highest good. 

It is, I think, significant that Professor 
Hocking, who is something of an Hegelian, 
has based the State on a psychological 
rather than a metaphysical foundation, 
but I am by no means sure that his psy- 
chology is sound. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that any attempt to find a single 
root for the State is dangerous. That is 
why I like Laski’s work, even though I 
think I see opportunities for modification. 
Laski bases his views on observation, and 
he makes his methods scientifie. Hocking 
prefers generalization and dialectic. But, 
quite aside from his central theory, Hock- 
ing has included a deal of shrewd observa- 
tion and penetrating comment, making the 
book well worth the time of any one in- 
terested in government. 

* * 
Religion in the Making 
By Alfred North Whitehead. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

Once again I am faced with a book by 
Professor Whitehead, and once again I am 
forced to confess my abysmal ignorance. 
I have read the book three times, and I 
have discussed it with learned friends, but 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


I do not understand it. When I read 
“Science and the Modern World” I had 
an overwhelming sense that I was dealing 
with an outlook that could justly be called 
revolutionary. I tried my best to master 
the book, and I failed. When I first read 
‘Religion in the Making” I thought I was 
going to get it; I thought I saw what 
Whitehead was driving at, not only in this 
book but also in his earlier one. But a 
second and third reading showed me that 
my confidence was not justified. I was 
forced to admit my defeat, though I could 
not dispel the haunting sense that I was 
on the edge of a discovery of transcendent 
importance. 

Not all of ‘Religion in the Making”’ is 
unintelligible. In fact chapter three is the 
only real stumbling block. The first chap- 
ter, entitled “Religion in History,” is not 
particularly difficult. Whitehead, follow- 
ing the example of Jane Harrison and 
Durkheim, states that religion begins in 
ritual, which is performed for its own sake. 
Later ritual is engaged in for the sake of 
the emotions it produces. Next a myth 
becomes associated with the emotion and 
the ritual, bringing us to the stage of be- 
lief. And finally comes the rational stage, 
at which religion throws off its purely so- 
cial character and takes shape at the hands 
of individuals. This is the era of the 
martyrs, of the prophets, and of the great 
religious leaders, such as Jesus and Buddha. 
At this point ‘‘religion is what the indi- 
vidual does with his solitariness,” but at 
this point also religion develops a new 
world consciousness. 

With chapter two Whitehead turns to 
the question of dogma, offering a trenchant 
discussion of Buddhism and Christianity. 
This leads him to the question of religious 
experience, which he describes as giving us 
“three allied concepts in one moment of 
self-consciousness,”’ value of self, value of 
others, value of the objective world. A 
religious experience, he holds, is a revela- 
tion of the character of the universe. God 
is not directly apprehended, but He is in- 
ferred from the outlook on the universe 
which the experience gives. 

This leads Whitehead to a consideration 
of the nature of God. Hestates that there 
are three ideas of God: (1) an impersonal 
order, the extreme doctrine of immanence, 
as held in Asiatic religions; (2) a definite 
person ruling the universe, the extreme 
doctrine of transcendence, as held in Se- 
mitic religions, Judaism and Mohamme- 


.danism; (3) the pantheistic conception, the 


extreme doctrine of monism. Christianity, 
Whitehead believes, has never committed 
itself to any one of these views. It has 
modified the Jewish view by its conception 
of the Fatherhood of God and its concep- 
tion of the immanence of the Kingdom. 
Finally Whitehead argues that in our re- 
volt against the involved dogmas of the 


past we must not reduce religious truth to 
an artificial simplicity. 

In the closing section of the second lec- 
ture Whitehead defends the necessity of 
metaphysics in religion, and in chapter 
three he abandons himself to metaphysical 
terminology with a fervor which the reader 
can not but lament. In this chapter we 
find the old jargon of “Science and the 
Modern World;” it is full of such phrases 
as non-temporal, actual entity, epochal oc- 
casion, concretion, creativity, and the like. 
So far as I am concerned, whole sentences 
and even paragraphs fail to make sense. 
And the very little that I can understand 
I am sure I could not state intelligently. 
Let the reader puzzle on chapter three to 
suit himself. 

With chapter four, “Truth and Criti- 
cism,” Whitehead returns to something 
approaching intelligibility, though he as- 
sumes, strangely, that the reader has un- 
derstood chapter three. He insists that 
there is no special organ for the apprehen- 
sion of religious truth, but he holds that 
religious truth can be grasped by most in- 
dividuals. It can not, however, be formu- 
lated simply because it is grasped. It 
takes a genius to formulate religious truths 
—or any truths. Thus the important 
function of expression is performed in soli- 
tude. But the formulation becomes a 
dogma, thus returning from solitariness to 
society. All dogmas are relative. Chris- 
tianity has suffered from the rise of science 
simply because its dogmas were not flex- 
ible. A new conception of God must be 
formulated, presumably in terms of White- 
head’s system. Just what the position of 
God in that system may be I do not pre- 
tend to know, but there is a passage which 
states very clearly the relation which God, 
as Whitehead conceives of Him, bears to 
us: “God is that function in the world by 
reason of which our purposes are directed 
to ends which in our own consciousness 
are impartial as to our own interests. He 
is that element in life in virtue of which 
judgment stretches beyond facts of exis- 
tence to values of existence. He is that 
element in virtue of which our purposes 
extend beyond values for ourselves to 
values for others. He is that element in 
virtue of which the attainment of such a 
value for others transforms itself into a 
value for ourselves.”’ That much is clear, 
but how Whitehead arrives at such a con- 
clusion I do not know. 

It is ungracious to criticize a book, even 
moderately, when one has confessed one’s 
inability to understand it, but there are 
certain reactions which may be worth 
recording. In the first place, my sense of 
the intellectual urgency of Whitehead’s 
ideas has diminished. I no longer feel a 
tremendous eagerness to master White- 
head. I am no longer so sure that he has 

(Continued on page 27) 


PRESIDENT COUSENS AT THE 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
(Ccntinued from page 2) 
to any institution unless they are provided 
with the last word in laboratories, libraries 
and well ventilated lecture halls. That is 
why college presidents stress the necessity 
of an adequate plant. 

“We have four problems. 
them conc'sely. 

“1. We have the problem of numbers. 
We can’t escape our responsibility for the 
boys and the girls for whom we can’t sup- 
ply an education if we hold to our idea of 
remaining small. Throughout our history 
our colleges have been saying that it is the 
right of every boy and girl to have an edu- 
cation, whether that boy and girl come 
from a home of wealth or the home of a 
poor immigrant. To-day there is a de- 
mand for college education that we can not 
meet with our present facilities. 

“T have been saying, and it is something 
of a hobby with me, that colleges can help 
solve this problem by abandoning the tra- 
ditional idea that a college course must in- 
evitably be four years. There is a very 
large number of students who stay in col- 
lege too long. They are not able to profit 
by the college work, but they have to be 
taken into the college to demonstrate 
whether they can profit by it. If we or- 
ganized courses of two years for such stu- 
dents our colleges could take care of fifty 
per cent more students. 

“2. Wehavethe problem of money. Not 
long ego some one said that colleges ought 
not to cepend longer on philanthropy, but 
that stucents should pay for what they 
get. Perhaps the speaker said something 
which qualified this statement which did 
not get into print, but as it stands it is a 
statement of a man grossly ignorant about 
conditions. With the growing costs of edu- 
cation it wo.ld ke impossikle for students 
to pay. Are we reacy to abandon our 
American idea and take the position that 
education must ke reserved for the sons 
and daughters of wealthy parents? 

“Students in the first two years of col- 
lege could come nearer to paying the bur- 
den of their education. If I could, I would 
have students in the first two years pay 
something nearer the cost of their educa- 
tion and students in the last two years pay 
nothing at all. I should like to have money 
enough to underwrite this experiment for 
five or six years. I am sure that if the plan 
could be put into operation money enough 
would come back from men who were 
freed from the burden in their junior and 
senior years to enable us to go on and make 
it a permanent thing. 

“As we face our third problem we find 
a conflict of ideas. Mature men appre- 
ciate the value of culture, a broad knowl- 
edge of the world and of the people who 
live in it. Boys of eighteen or twenty do 
not view the world that way. What they 
feel they need is an oar or a sail instead of 
a technical knowledge of the science of 
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navigation. We have the problem of the 
age-long conflict between education for 
practical utility and education for culture. 
It is wise and skilful administration which 
can provide the one without sacrificing the 
other. 

“4. Our fourth problem is whether col- 
leges should be leaders in the affairs of men 
or conservators of the values of the past. 
In Germany, for example, colleges have 
been leaders in applying the knowledge of 
science to the needs of the world. Because 
the naval men went to the universities for 
help the German fleet made its amazing 
showing in the battle of Jutland. 

“Shall the college lead in new ideas in 
the realm of social things? Will you be 
content to send your boys to me if you 
know they will come under the influence 
of a man in philosophy, for example, who 
is a behaviorist? If you are a high pro- 
tectionist, a Massachusetts Republican, 
ready to vote every day for the Republican 
ticket, will you send your boy to me if you 
know the teacher at the head of economics 
is a man who believes in free trade? If you 
refuse to send your boys to me under these 


conditions shall I send these men away and _ 


take upon myself the responsibility of say- 
ing that only one set of ideas shall be 
taught in the institution? 

“Tt is the conviction of those responsible 
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for the administration of Tufts College that 
the college will not be true to the spirit of 
the old Universalist pioneers if it sets this 
kind of limitation upon the men who be- 
long to the teaching staff or if it fails to 
make room for the advance of new ideas 
in society. My hope is that we shall never 
get away from the spirit of the fathers. 

“On the 18th of August, 1857, Dr. Drew, 
editor of the Gospel Banner, sitting on a 
ledge of Ballou Hall, wrote some words 
which hold up our ideals: 


“ee 


Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant; 

Utcumque defecere mores, 
Indecorant bene nata culpae.’ 


“*Sacred to a progressive literature and 
t) an enlightened piety be this place! May 
light from the Supreme Intelligence, and 
the spirit of him who was its holiest image, 
illuminate and sanctify these halls, ever! 
This is our prayer to Heaven; and could 
our wishes reach the pupils who may, 
through long coming years, throng hither, 
we would admonish them, according to the 
Latin sentiment above expressed, that the 
highest office of learning is to refine the 
mind, to fortify the virtues, and retain in 
viyid beauty and power the impress of the 
divine Father’s character in His human 
children.’ ” 


N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Masse 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR 
YOUR FILE 

There were but few changes made in the 
appointment of chairmen of committees at 
the recent meeting of the Executive Board 
of the W. N. M. A., but those few are very 
important. In order that you may cut this 
out for your file a complete list is given: 

Finance Committee, Mrs. Henry P. 
Stone, Barrington, R. I. 

Clara Barton Birthplace, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Hunt, 1 King Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 

Southern Work, Mrs. Aurora B. Somers, 
3805 W. Oregon St., Urbana, III. 

Japan, Mrs. W. R. Corlett, 254 8. Kenil- 
worth Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 

Mission Study, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
43 Lincoln Ave., Gardiner, Me. 

Membership, Mrs. Stone. 

Church Building Loan and Social Ser- 
vice, Mrs. Lucius H. Wheeler, 922 Frank- 
lin St., Wausau, Wis. 

Literature, Post Office Mission and Mis- 
sionary Boxes, Miss Jennie Lois Ellis, 1517 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Friendly Letters, Mrs. Susan S. Bishop,. 
849 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Candidate Chairman, Miss Ellis. 

In Charge of Office, Mrs. Hunt. 

For many years we have been very for- 
tunate in having a Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee composed of seven loyal 
women. They have worked faithfully and 
efficiently, and under their guidance we 


have seen the Birthplace grow in promi- 
nence and in service. For the past two 
years the committee has had a membership 
of nine, Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Shedd being 
representatives from the National Board. 
Now we find we need another committee, 
We have already a small endowment fund 
started for the Birthplace. We believe 
when our friends know of this they will be 
eager to see it grow so that soon we may 
have an assured income for the upkeep of 
this National Shrine, and for growth of 
humanitarian work there. But unless 
some one is especially appointed to look 
out for this growth it is apt to be slow. 
So we are happy to announce the appoint- 
ment of a Clara Barton Endowment Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, 
52 Essex St., Salem, Mass., has been chosen 
chairman. We all know how deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of the Birthplace 
Mrs. Wilkins has always been. She is just 
as arduous a worker for it now as ever she 


was. Serving with Mrs. Wilkins are two ~ 


members of the National Board, Mrs. 
Hunt and Mrs. Shedd. 

Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, Main St., Ox- 
ford, Mass., is the chairman of the Clara 
Barton Fresh Air Camp. 

Although you may all be familiar with 
the name of our new National Secretary 
of Clara Barton Guilds, her name and ad- 
dress should be on file also—Mrs. Tracy 
Pullman, 19 Maple St., Dexter, Maine. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Harle: 
November 21-November 27. 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
November 21-November 27. 
quarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
November 21-November 27. Danbury, 
Conn.; Headquarters. 
eek 


LEST YE FORGET 
The year 1926 is rapidly drawing to a 
close. We feel sure that our Home De- 
partment has had a bountiful harvest of 
good deeds. Let us cheer each other by 
an exchange of ideas. All local superin- 
tendents please report to your State Super- 


Head- 


Head- 


intendent by Dec. 1. This will give ample 


time for your State Superintendent to tab- 
ulate the local reports and forward same 
to the National Superintendent by Dec. 
20. Members-at-large are asked to report 
direct to the National Superintendent by 
Dee. 1. Thanking you in advance. 
Fraternally, 
Sara L. Stoner, 
National Home Department Suprintendent. 
Prospect, Ohio, 


* * 


THANK YOU, BROTHER MERRITT 


Everybody knows Mr. Arthur H. Mer- 
ritt—that is almost everybody. He is 
the superintendent of the great Sunday 
school at the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., has been presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, is a regular lecturer at North- 
field and Durham, and so forth and so 
forth and so forth. 

He recently said in public that he had 
had opportunity to observe a good many 
Sunday schools, and that he knew of none 
that were progressing faster or had a finer 
spirit than the Universalist. Thank you, 
Brother. 


verdict. 
* * 


THE WIDER SERVICE 


Universalists believe in the cultivation 
of a spirit of good-will and co-operation be- 
tween churches and between denomina- 
tions. To this end the General Associa- 
tion lends its field workers to the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
“for state work. Such work meets the 
double need of serving our own schools— 
for certainly they should be represented 
at the state gatherings of the interde- 
nominational organization—and then of 
making a contribution to the wider work 
for all. 

The recent convention in New Hamp- 
shire was an experiment in a “traveling 
convention.” Because of the natural 
barriers of mountains and long distances, 


We will try to deserve that: 
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+ SLOGANS SOON 

bs The slogans for 1927 are ready to 
* mail and will be started along inad- 
* vance of the Christmas rush. 

a The first application came from 
* the First Universalist Sunday school 
* in Cambridge. Others have fol- 
* lowed fast, so that it is evident that 
* the demand is greater than ever. 

* Unprejudiced critics think that 
* the new set is superior to any previ- 
* ousone. There will bea jolly jingle 
* for January, which the children can 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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sing if they wish, and thought-stir- 
ring and enthusiasm-stiring mottoes 
for the whole year. 

The slogans and the worship pro- 
grams in the superintendents’ note- 
books will be in harmony. 

Any Universalist Sunday school 
may have a set of slogans for the 
asking—but none will be sent except 
in response to applications. 
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it was decided to carry the convention to 
the people with the hope of reaching larger 
numbers. The wisdom of this was justified 
by the larger numbers attending. Under 
the leadership of Rev. Charles MacGregor 
the regular ‘‘troupe’’ of speakers and 
leaders, twelve in all, traveled from Con- 
cord to Littleton, from Littleton to Ports- 
mouth, and from Portsmouth to Keene, at 
each place holding a day’s session. Extra 
speakers added to the variety already on 
the program. 

It was the privilege of a field worker of 
our Association to speak at each place and 
to conduct the Beginners and Primary 
Conferences. Universalists were present 
at all meetings in the state. It is of in- 
terest to note that our own Sarah Morgan 
Mercer is the head of the Children’s 
Division for the New Hampshire Council, 
and Mr. Edwin Morey of Nashua has been 
for many years a member of the Board. 

The following week came the Maine 
Council of Religious Education, with a 
totally different experience and program. 
Held at Augusta, the convention began in 
the aiternoon of Oct. 20 with general ses- 
sions and inspirational addresses. Worth- 
while divisional conferences occupied all 
of Thursday. These were noteworthy in 
that they did not follow the old idea 
of much speaking but gave opportunity 
for discussion. In the Children’s Division 
part of the afternoon was given over to 
demonstration programs oi work—the 
children coming from the public schools 
at the close of their session. 

Here again at Augusta our church was 
well represented. At three o’clock Thurs- 
day aiternoon, Rev. Stanley Manning 
was scheduled to speak before the Adult 


division, Miss Marguerite Pearman of 
Norway, Maine, before the Young People’s, 
and Miss Mary Slaughter before the 
Children’s. Delegates from a number of 
our Maine churches were present for our 
denominational conference, when, under 
the leadership of Rev. Fred S. Walker, 
plans for the year’s work in Maine were 


discussed. 
M.F.S. 


* * 


CARVING IN SOAP 

Carvings made in white soap are beau- 
tiful. And the work is easy and fascinat- 
ing. Here is an extract from a letter 
written by an enthusiastic young woman 
of the Middle West: 

My brother and I have made a lot of 
soap carvings—an inn, houses like those 
shown at the institute, a village well and 
a sheep-fold. He is even attempting a 
mosque. Isn’t soap carving interesting! 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 
There is a remarkable Home Depart- 
ment at Foxboro, Mass., Mrs. Ada B. 
Westerburg being the superintendent. 
Among other activities, it conducts a 
regular church school service each Mon- 
day evening at the Doolittle Home. 


Mr. H. B. Frame, the energetic superin- 
tendent at Wausau, Wis., knows the value 
of posters. He prepared a wonderful set 
on Japan and by their use interested his 
members in the International Missionary 
offering. 


Dean Athearn, of the Boston University 
School of Religious Education, reports 
that he had sixty-six graduates last June 
and that for them he has had offered two 
hundred and eighteen positions. Young 
people with taste and ability for leader- 
ship may well ponder this fact. 


The Pilgrim Congregational Sunday 
school, at Dorchester, Mass., has a “Go- 
to-Churech Band” with over a hundred 
members; and also a junior choir which 
renders one anthem at every Sunday 
morning service. 


Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, the new pastor 
at Atlanta, Georgia, writes enthusiastically 
of the vigorous and efficient Sunday school 
that he finds under the leadership of Mrs. 
J. P. Faulkner. The curriculum is to be 
revised according to suggestions drawn 
from Mrs. Galer’s pamphlet. 


At Dexter, Maine, Rev. Tracy Pullman 
is building up a fine class of high school 
boys, fifteen members being already en- 
rolled. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Mrs. Pullman (once Ruth Owens) has an 
equally fine class of high school girls or 
that it has fifteen members. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Chapin Home.— 
Preachers for Novem- 
ber: 14, Dr. T. A. Fisch- 
er, New Haven; 28, 
Rev. Jos. W. Fischer, 
Jamaica. At the 53d 
anniversary celebra- 
tion, Mrs. Ruel S. 
Darling was chairman. 
The tables were loaded with salable ar- 
ticles, and the faithful trustees, with their 
helpers, reaped a financial harvest. A din- 
ner was served, a large throng of friends 
present, and everybody happy. The new 
addition to the infirmary—three stories 
high, fireproof construction, with sixteen 
rooms, a ward, sitting-room, sun porch and 
smoking room, all with charming views— 
will be finished about Christmas. Rooms 
may be named “In Memoriam” at a mod- 
erate cost. Write Mrs. F. E. Fox, presi- 
dent Chapin Home, Jamaica, N. Y. * * 
Metropolitan Alliance.—All Souls en- 
tertained the Aliance Oct. 29, Mrs. Grose 
presiding and Mrs. Edwin B. Wilson pre- 
senting the speakers. An afternoon session 
of business was followed by a supper, and 
in the evening a debate upon the 18th 
amendment by Congressman Celler and 
Dr. D. L. Colvin, chairman of the National 
Prohibition Committee. Dr. Grose and 
Mr. Harris added their words of wit 
and wisdom. Mrs. Elsie Oswald was the 
soloist. * * Washington Heights.—The 
church building is undergoing thorough re- 
pairing. Mr. Harris exalts the ideal of 
civic service. His influence with boys is 
remarkably strong and good. To prove 
that a clergyman should not avoid respon- 
sibility of serving on a jury, Mr. Harris 
has spent a fortnight hearing cases as a 
juryman, and rendering just and honest 
verdicts. * * Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
John W. Ratcliff impressed finely this con- 
gregation on Sunday, Oct. 21, speaking on 
“Discovering Life in a Changeless World.” 
Dr. Hall, the acting pastor, is preaching 
strong sermons, as expected, on the Sun- 
days when the pulpit is not otherwise 
filled. A turkey and roast pig supper was 
given by the local Board of the Prescott 
Memorial in the parish house, Nov. 5. 
The East Side came over to the West Side, 
and all enjoyed the repast. * * Mt. Ver- 
non.—Dr. Sayles—this is good news—is 
able to resume his pulpit work, after a 
year’s illness: On All Souls Sunday, to 
the joy of his people, Mr. Sayles was in 
his pulpit, preaching a winning discourse 
to a large congregation. Four members 
were added in October. The recently or- 
ganized Junior League of young ladies gave 
a successful Hallowe’en party. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the annual fair 
and turkey dinner to be held Dec. 2. Miss 
Agnes Hathaway, formerly of Japan, ad- 
dressing the Women’s League, won favor 


City Letter 


with an eloquent and persuasive address, 
and made friends for our over-seas work, 
* * Middletown.—-After a long period of 
depression and difficulty with the church 
school we have succeeded in getting it on a 
good workable and profitable basis. Rainy 
days have made deep inroads into the 
church attendance, but the school has 
maintained a uniformly good attendance 
with a like interest in its work. On Sun- 
day, Oct. 10, Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, 
D. D., made a brief visit to town and 
preached at the morning service. His old 
friends were out in full numbers to hear 
him. The church was crowded to the 
doors. Dr. Butler, now of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., was pastor here for seventeen years 
and made many friends who never miss 
the opportunity to see and hear him. Oct. 
10 was an unusual day for us. The un- 
veiling of the painting by George Inness, 
Jr., took place in the evening: ‘The Lord 
is in His Holy Temple.” This painting 


was on exhibition for two days the follow- . 


ing week and more than 700 people came 
in to view it. Many of them came back 
the second time after their first view of it. 
Mr. William BE. Cross, who spent the sum- 
mer in Europe on business, gave a lecture 
in the church on “His Experiences in Rus- 
sia’’ for the benefit of the Girl Scout Troop 
of this church. The lecture was a great 
success, netting $138. Church and Mr. 
Cross’s services were free to the Scouts. 
Mr. Cross is a member of this parish. Mr. 
Welch has been made dean of the Com- 
munity School for Teacher Training 
Work. This school will start in January 
and continue for ten weeks. * * All Souls. 
—The newly decorated social hall was 
opened with a dance on Friday, Oct. 22. 
Those present were enthusiastic about the 
new floor, new lights, ventilating system 
and new equipment for the stage. Total 
cost of these improvements will be up- 
wards of $2,000. The first Sunday in 
November was observed as usual as All 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss S. Laurine Freeman, of the Y. P. 
C. U. office, has accepted pastoral charge 
of All Souls Church, Hast Boston, Mass., 
for the remainder of the calendar year. 


David Kenneth Rose, the younger son 
of Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose of Newark, 
N. J., was married Nov. 9 to Miss Char- 
lotte Cowdrey Brown, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Alburtus Samuel Brown. Dr. 
Brown is the dean of the Bellevue Hospi- 
tal Medical School, New York City, and 
president of the American Academy of 
Medicine. The wedding took place in 
the home of Charles M. Schwab in New 
York City. Mr. Schwab is the bride’s 


Souls Sunday and every member canvass 
day. The Boy Scouts have with the assis- 
tance of many friends refurnished their 
room adjacent to the social hall. It is per- 
haps one of the best equipped Scout rooms 
in any Brooklyn church. The Players’ 
Guild, the newly organized dramatic so- 
ciety connected with All Souls Church, 
will give an opening performance Dec. 9, 
giving two plays, “In 1999” and “The 
Closed Door.’ The Men’s Club holds its 
first meeting of the season on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 11. They have secured a 
speaker, Mr. Ole Singstand, chief engineer 
of the Vehicular Tunnel. * * Good Tid- 
ings.—The annual fair was the usual so- 
cial and financial success. The parish has 
a genius for making such functions wonder- 
fully successful. On Nov. 14 Young 
People’s Day will be celebrated. At the 
morning service Miss Ella Jackson will 
speak upon “Why a Y. P. C. U.,” and 
Mr. Richard P. Saunders will tell “What 
the Y. P. C. U. can do for the Church.” 
At a recent meeting of the Y. P. C. U. on 
a very stormy night thirty splendid young 
people were in attendance and listened to 
an address by a neighboring minister. * * 
Our Father.—For a number of years the 
First Society in Brooklyn has faced the 
problem of a changing population. Ne- 
groes from the South and the West Indies 
have moved into the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the church. There are now 75,000 
negroes in Brooklyn, and the number is 
rapidly increasing. On Thursday evening, 
Nov. 5, at a largely attended parish meet- 
ing, it was unanimously voted to sell the 
church property to the Nazarene Congre- 
gational Church (colored) for $117,500. 
A debt of $18,000 was paid several years 
ago, and a fund of $10,000 created. This 
church on July 1, 1927, when the title 
changes, will have assets of nearly $130,000. 
A committee upon a new location was ap- 
pointed, and will commence work without 
delay. It is possible that something 
unique in a church edifice may be erected. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


godfather. Dr. Rose was assisted in the 
ceremony. by Rev. Percy B. Wightman of 
University Heights Presbyterian Church, 
a cousin of the bride. The young couple 
will live at the Scarswold, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Mr. Rose recently returned from teaching 
in Yale College in China, after a trip 
around the world. 


Rev. Henry C. Ledyard, who has not 
been in our active ministry for some years, 
has received a unanimous call to take up 
work as pastor of our church in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 


At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches held in 
Sterling on Friday, Noy. 5, the Univer- 
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salists were represented by the following: 
Rev. and Mrs. R. R. Hadley of Newton, 
Rey. Francis W. Gibbs of Fitchburg, 
Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt of Worcester, 
and the State Superintendent, Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D. In the absence of the 
president, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Coons 
acted as chairman of the meetings during 
the greater portion of the day. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry O. Williams of 
Washington, D. C., celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary Nov. 15, opening 
their hospitable home to the members of 
the Washington parish and their large 
circle of friends. Mr. Williams was for- 
merly a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
and Mrs. Williams was formerly president 
of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 


Rev. Blanche Wright Morey, who is now 
living at 2126 Leon Street, R. F. D. 2, 


Gainesville, Fla., has consented to take, 


charge of the page of Prayers in the Chris- 
tian Leader for the next quarter. 


Colonel Louis J. van Schaick, now sta- 
tioned at the Army War College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., addressed the Universalist 
Comrades of Washington Nov. 11, and 
also delivered two Armistice Day addresses 
at Keith’s Theater, Washington. 


Mrs. S. T. Kirk, of Medford Hillside, 
Mass., has had the misfortune to fall and 
break her leg, and will be confined for 
several weeks to the Lawrence Hospital in 
Medford. She is the mother of Rey. Hazel 
I. Kirk. 


Illinois 


Clinton.—Rey. Carl A. Polson, for- 
merly of Hoopeston, Ill., was called to 
and accepted the pastorate of this church, 
beginning his work Oct. 1. Soon after 
arrival the local Methodist minister called 
upon him and invited him to be his guest 
at a weekly Rotary luncheon, and to at- 
tend a movie in the afternoon. A public 
reception was held in the auditorium of 
the church Oct. 28, when a program was 
given consisting of a speech of welcome by 
the mayor, short talks by all the local 
ministers, music by the Sunset Four Quar- 
tette, ete. Refreshments were served and 
music was furnished by an orchestra of 
the city. The month’s work has seen a 
very substantial increase in the attend- 
ance. The pastor spent the week of Nov. 
1-5 assisting Rev. Thomas Chapman in a 
series of special meetings at Hutsonville. 

Clinton.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, pastor. 
A Men’s Club was recently organized with 
eighty members. At the banquet in the 
basement of the church eighty-five men 
were present. Rev. R. W. Halloway, pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., spoke on “The Gregarious In- 
stinct.” 

Hoopeston.—Rev. Henry T. Crumpton 
occupied the pulpit Sunday, Nov. 7, for 
the first time as our pastor. He received 
@ warm welcome, from a large and appre- 


ciative audience. Our first official board 
meeting with our new pastor was held 
Thursday evening, Nov. 11. The board 
meets at the home of some one of its mem- 
bers in turn. A light lunch is served by 
the host, and there is nearly always a 
full attendance. 


Massachusetts 


South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. Tuesday morning, Nov. 9, Mr. Tors- 
leff gave a talk before the freshman class 
of fifty in Acton high school, illustrating 
the circulation of the blood. About 
1 p. m. the same day about a mile from 
his boarding place his auto “had an argu- 
ment” with the car of another man coming 
from West Acton. Both cars were badly 
damaged, and each driver (alone) came out 
with several cuts, and some jammed ribs. 
No bones broken, fortunately. 

* * 

BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 23) 

achieved a revolution in philosophy. I 
feel, on the contrary, that he is groping 
for an idea, which may or may not be 
significant. I am inclined to think that 
most of us will have to wait until some one, 
Whitehead or a disciple, carries the reason- 
ing a little farther and learns how to state 
it with greater lucidity. 

In the second place, I am a little amazed 
at the confidence with which Whitehead 
attributes the beginnings of religion to 
ritual. Here is a subject concerning which 
anthropologists and students of religion 
have long labored, without any apparent 
agreement. For Whitehead to assume, 
without attempt to prove, this point of 
view strikes me as risky. : 

In the third place, to continue the 
chronicle of doubts, I am a little baffled 
by Whitehead’s conception of God. In so 
far as I am able to reconstruct the White- 
head system, God seems almost a fifth 
wheel to the coach. At first I supposed 
that this conclusion was the natural result 
of my inability to grasp Whitehead’s ideas, 
but I find that very alert students of 
philosophy, two of them in a sense White- 
head’s disciples, share my doubt. 

Finally, I am amazed at the loud cheer- 
ing which the book has produced in some 
quarters. I am confident that certain min- 
isters who have applauded the book have 
not understood it. What they have done 
is to pick up the idea that Whitehead 
somehow is on their side. I am by no 
means sure he is. I am by no means sure 
that they would like Whitehead’s idea of 
God if they could understand it, and Iam 
quite sure that in reality they are no better 
off than I am so far as comprehension is 
concerned. 

I do not wish to end the review, however, 
on the questioning note. On the negative 
side Whitehead has rendered valiant ser- 
vice. He has killed once and for all the 
old mechanistic materialism, though a new 
form of the old doctrine may well arise 
from the ashes. He has, furthermore, en- 


riched our conception of religion by an 
abundance of penetrating suggestions. 
And, of course, there is always the pos- 
sibility, a very strong possibility, that he 
really has done the pioneering for the phi- 
losophy of the future. 


se 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Nov. 8. Those present were: 
Luther W. Attwood, Samuel G. Ayres, 
Flint M. Bissell, Rubens R. Hadley, 
Charles F. Patterson, Hazel I. Kirk, Stan- 
ley Spear, George E. Huntley, Francis W. 
Sprague, Hervey H. Hoyt, Leroy. W. 
Coons, Charles Conklin, Charles H. Pen- 
noyer, John van Schaick, Harold Marshall, 
Hendrik Vossema, John M. Ratcliff, and 
Mrs. Thomas Lindsay. 

After the meeting had been called to 
order and the devotions led by Mr. Att- 
wood, Miss Hazel Kirk was introduced as 
the speaker of the morning. In presenting 
her Mr. Hadley referred to her as ‘our am- 
bassador of fellowship and friendship on 
the Eastern frontier.” 

Miss Kirk said that her subject would be 
“The Open Door to World Friendship,” 
and explained that all her speeches were 
missionary in intent and purpose. So, she 
felt, should be all the speeches of our Uni- 
versalist ministers. ‘I can not under- 
stand,” she added, “how anybody can be 
a Christian and not missionary in spirit. 
Jesus himself had a world vision, and we 
are his followers. As Universalists we must 
feel increasingly that if we are to be true 
to our faith we must have the world vision. 
Henry van Dyke said once that lack of 
interest in missions is the highest form of 
treason. 

“T think one reason why Universal- 
ists are so indifferent to missions is be- 
cause they have failed to realize the 
change in the missionary motive which 
has taken place the last fifty years. The 
missionary incentive used to be to rescue 
the heathen from hell. Naturally Univer- 
salists weren’t interested in that project. 
Also the idea used to be to make the 
heathen give up their religion entirely. 
There was no recognition of the contribu- 
tions which Eastern civilizations might 
have to make to us. Little by little, how- 
ever, the emphasis has shifted. Mission- 
aries are now interested in saving people 
from the hells of this life. There is less 
and less of a holier-than-thou attitude and 
more of a tendency to admit our own 
shortcomings. Japan, whose first emperor 
came to the throne seven hundred years 
before Christ was born, has a great deal 
to teach us. DeForest was once asked if he 
could preach the same sermons in America 
asin Japan. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘by simpli- 
fying them!’ We are learning to recog- 
nize the Japanese as a cultured, intelligent 
people, and the new motive behind the 
missionary spirit is a desire to share the 
best things of all cultures. 
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“Tf you will stop to consider you will 
realize that only the churches with a mis- 
sionary vision are prosperous. Those in- 
terested only in themselves are small. 
The Japan Mission is the only thing that 
we Universalists are doing outside our local 
church. The most prevalent argument 
against missionary work is that we have 
enough to do at home. We do have a 
great deal to do at home, but our work is 
both here and there, and you will notice 
that usually the person who argues for 
home missions is doing the least for them, 
while the man who is urging foreign mis- 
sions is doing the most at home. Rousseau 
says that each man goes down to the grave 
carrying in his two hands only those things 
that he has given away in life. Shall we 
go empty handed? 

“In missions we have a great oppor- 
tunity to work for world friendship. Most 
of us are earnestly desirous of peace, but 
we do not realize how much missionary 
work has done to advance civilization and 
overcome barbaric customs. There is a 
story told of a white man visiting Africa 
who saw a converted cannibal reading the 
Bible. ‘Why are you wasting your time 
reading that book?’ he said. ‘It’s been out 
of date for years in my country.’ ‘Well, if 
it were out of date here,’ replied the can- 
nibal, ‘you’d have been eaten long ago.’ 

“The missionary has acted as mediator 
many times between his adopted and his 
native country, and has done a great deal 
toward offsetting the evils brought by 
traders and others who attempt to exploit 
the natives. 

“Sometimes the best possible missionary 
work can be done by the simplest means. 
The Friendship Dolls are a good example 
of this. They go as unconscious mission- 
aries to carry friendliness and kindliness 
into the homes of Japan. Many of them 
will go into homes where the Christian 
message has never been heard. Children 
are particularly cherished in Japan, and a 
sure passport to the hearts of the fathers 
and mothers is to do something for the 
children. ; 

“The reason why we missionaries are 
having so much difficulty is because there 
are so few of us. If everybody were trying 
to be world minded instead of worldly 
minded then it would not be such a diffi- 
cult job getting the ideals of peace over 
into the minds of men. Japan is bound to 
be a leader among the nations of the Far 
East. When we consider what might hap- 
pen if these millions of the Orient should 
ever unite against us, does it not seem 
worth while to try and make them friends 
rather than enemies? We must keep the 
good will of Japan. We have got to live 
in the same world with her and trade with 
her. It will pay us to be on good terms. 
And peace, we must remember, will come 
not by legislation but by education.” 

In the discussion which followed it was 
brought out that Japan had sent $50,000 
to the Red Cross for relief in Miami, and 


Miss Kirk called attention to the recent 
act of the Japan Diet which allowed for- 
eigners to buy land there. Dr. Ayres spoke 
of the prejudice against mission work 
among our Universalist churches, and the 
difficulties a returned missionary had to 
encounter in consequence. He agreed with 
Miss Kirk that the reason the Universalist 
Church lacks power and vitality is because 
we have lacked an interest in missions. 
Mr. Hadley suggested that this indif- 


‘ference was all a part of the general inertia. 


People simply aren’t interested, he de- 
clared, in problems far away from them. 
Miss Kirk reiterated her opinion that the 
main reason Universalist churches do not 
show more interest in missions is because 
their ministers are not missionary minded. 
We must convert our ministers first. They 
must see that the Universalist Church has 
lost its old job of leavening theology and 
needs a new motive force. 

It was announced that an invitation has 
been extended to the Ministers’ Meeting 
by Dr. Roblin to use the parlors of the 
Church of the Redemption for the weekly 
gathering at any time. The matter was 
turned over to the Executive Committee 
with instructions to arrange if practicable- 
a series of meetings in the Lenten season 
to be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion. 

Dr. Conklin rose to say a few words 
about the proposed additions to the Doo- 
little Home, involving an extension costing 
$15,000. He called the ministers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that last year only twenty- 
eight churches in Massachusetts contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Home. Thanks- 
giving, he suggested, would be a good time 
to remember the Home, if not with money 
perhaps with contributions of food, canned 
goods, etc., all of which would help to re- 
duce the running expenses. Miss Kirk 
said she had heard that some canning com- 
pany was to give away two cans apiece to 
every individual who would come for them 
on a certain day on Boston Common, and 
laughingly suggested that every minister 
go down and get a couple for the Doolittle 
Home. Somebody else added that a still 
greater haul might be made by each 
minister taking a section of his congrega- 
tion along with him. 


OR Yelp 
* * 
ORDINATION OF MARGUERITE 
PEARMAN 


The ordination of Marguerite G. Pear- 
man to the ministry of the Universalist 
Church took place Sunday evening, Oct. 
31, in the church at Norway, Maine. Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris delivered 
the sermon. The Scripture reading was by 
Rey. George W. Sias of Turner Center, 
the ordaining prayer by Rev. Chester 
Gore Miller of Norway, and the charge to 
the candidate and right hand of fellowship 
by Rev. Stanley Manning, Superintendent 
of Churches in Maine. Rey. Olin B. 
Tracy, of the Norway Congregational 


church, spoke in behalf of the other 
churches in the community. Rev. Mar- 
guerite G. Pearman pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

Mr. Tracy and Miss Pearman are the 
only ministers who have been ordained in 
Norway in the last twenty-five years and, 
so far as can be learned, Miss Pearman’s 
ordination is the first in the Norway Uni- 
versalist church. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously repontedwre. . eeneter 1,561 
Bangor Maine}... aes . saree 1 
Grand Rapids, Mich... ..5.-0.... 5 
Mite Vernon} NiAYou- sete ae 4 
De Funialk Springs, Fla.......... © 
Total tas: sane ee ee 1,572 
eos 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 746. New Haven, 


Cty len otalaiag. 


* * 


IS THE CHURCH TO BE SOLD? 
This question is agitating our people. 
Rumors of an offer have been flying about. 
The facts are: The trustees were approached 
by a broker whose client desired to buy our 
property for $500,000, granting us per- 
mission to use the church rent free for 
two years. He desired a sixty day option. 
Certain provisions of such a sale were out- 
lined by Mr. Morris, president of the 
trustees. Up to the present time no defi- 
nite offer has been made. If and when it 
comes the matter will be presented to the 
parish in regular meeting assembled. It 
is interesting to note that a property pur- 
chased nineteen years ago for $29,000 is 
now worth a half million dollars. Ques- 
tions raised are: Shall we sell now or wait 
for further increases in values? Shall we 
look around now and buy a site for a new 
church in preparation for what is inevit- 
able?—Our Outlook (Rochester, N. Y.). 
* @ 

REV. G. H. ASHWORTH DEAD 


Just as the forms were closing the follow- 
ing telegram was received at the office of 
the Christian Leader, from Dr. J. M. Til- 
den, president of Lombard University, 
Galesburg, Ill: 

“Ashworth of Lansing, Mich., died sud- 
denly Saturday morning. He is survived 
by wife and one son, George, Jr. He was 
graduated from Lombard College, ’98, and 
ordained immediately. He preached in 
Illinois, New Jersey, and Michigan. He 
has been sick two years, but recently has. 
seemed much better.” 

Mr. Ashworth recently underwent a se- 
rious operation, but apparently had madea 
good recovery. The suddenness of his 
death was brought home to those at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters by the fact that 
letters from him were received at the same 
time as the telegram. These letters showed 
the same eager interest to advance the 


* 
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cause which he always exhibited. One of 
the letters to the Publishing House dealt 
with a plan to put the Christian Leader into 
every Universalist home in his parish. He 
was one of our most ardent, enthusiastic 
and friendly ministers, and had a record of 
* faithful and efficient work. 


Editor. 
* * 
THE FEDERATED CHURCH OF 
SHIRLEY 


Wednesday evening, Oct. 27, the Feder- 
ated Church, Shirley, Mass., dedicated its 
new parish house, and opened for inspec- 
tion its entirely renovated church plant. 
The parish house, which joins the main 
church building, has a large hall with 
stage, ante-rooms, balcony, kitchen and 
lavatories. Overhead rafters, stained a 
light fumed oak, add to the attractiveness 
of the room. 

The auditorium of the church has been 
artistically decorated to bring out promi- 
nently the fine Gothic lines and arches of 
the building. Twin boilers have been in- 
stalled as a part of a very complete heat- 
ing system. The outside of the entire 
church has been painted a sand-stone gray 
with green trimmings, fitting harmoniously 
into the surroundings. 

The total expense, amounting to about 
$17,000, has been met by three generous 
friends of the church, leaving funds re- 
ceived from the sale of the Congregational 
church and the Universalist parsonage in 
trust for helping carry on the work of the 
Federated Church. 

It was about four years ago that the 
Universalist and Congregational churches 
federated, the present minister, Rev. 
Philip King, being the first minister of the 
combined churches. 

Following a supper served by the Ladies’ 
Society on Wednesday evening, the service 
of dedication was held. Among those tak- 
ing part were Rev. Earle R. Steeves, of 
Ayer, Dr. Howard A. Bridgman of Shirley 
Center, Rev. Wm. W. McLane of North 
Leominster, Dr. George E. Huutley of the 
General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church, Rev. Arthur J. Gam- 
mack, of Fitchburg, and the pastor of the 
church. 

The different organizations of the church 
co-operated in making the occasion one 
longtoberemembered. Over two hundred 
people were present at the supper and ser- 
vice of dedication. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Mary E. Bradley has been granted a lay 
license. Rev. John B. Reardon and Rey. Horatio E. 
Latham haye been received by transfer from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Henry A. Parkhurst, Secretary. 
ak 


LEAGUE OF NEIGHBORS 


Every Thursday, a luncheon conference of like- 
minded workers for the realization of world-wide 
human unity is held at the Twentieth Century Club, 
8 Joy St., Boston, from 1to2 p.m. (75 cent lunch.) 
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Please phone Kenmore 7136 for reservations before 
10 a. m. Wednesday, but come anyway, even without 
reservations. 

Topic Nov. 18, ‘Friends from Poland,” Mr. Stan- 
ley Wisnioski and others. Nov. 25 (Thanksgiving), 
no luncheon. Monday, Nov. 22, luncheon 1 to 2 p. m. 
Lecture on Japanese Art—Mr. Yoshio Markino. 
After luncheon Mr. Markino will guide a party 
through the Japanese Department, Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. (Fee for trip 50 cents.) 

ee 
IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Harry L. Haywood has been dropped from 
the fellowship roll, as he has gone into secular work 
and is in another state. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
re 


VESPER SERVICES 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts College 


Nov. 21. Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D. D., 
of Harvard University. “The Machine and the 
Man.” 


Nov. 28. Rev. Harold Speight, D. D., of Boston. 
“A Neglected Aspect of Utopia.” 
Dec. 5. Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., of Boston. 
“Our Faith in Man.”’ 
The public is cordially invited. Admission Free. 
ei ak 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of transfer have been issued, for Rev. 
Clinton Scott to Georgia, and Rev. W. H. Skeels to 
New York. 


F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 
prea 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH BROADCASTING 


Cincinnati—Rev. John Edwin Price broadcasts 
every Thursday afternoon from 2 to 3 over Station 
WLW. Wave length 422.3. 

Joliet, Ill—Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson 
broadcasts every Sunday morning service from 
Station WCLS. Wave length 214.2. : . 

Other churches broadcasting please forward names 
and wave lengths. 

+ 
NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held at Canton, Nov. 26, 27, 28, 


1926. 
ok 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Mrs. George J. Porter offers for sale the following 
second-hand books from the library of her late hus- 
band, the Rev. George J. Porter of Macedon, N. Y. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 1910-1911, 29 vols. 

International Encyclopedia, 1914-1916, 24 vols. 

The New Outline of Science (Arthur Thompson), 
4 vols. 

The World’s Greatest Books, 20 vols. 

The Library of Valuable Knowledge, 25 vols. 

O. Henry, 8 vols. 

Economics, 24 vols. 

Edgar Poe, 10 vols. 

Shakespeare, 23 vols. 

Revised and enlarged Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
English Language. 

The New Testament—An American Translation, 
by Edgar Goodspeed. 

Numerous separate books. 

Any reasonable offer will be aecepted. 

Please communicate with Mrs. Porter, care L. O. 
King, Hopbottom, Pa. 

#) 
PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M.S. OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


The second of our Public Meetings will be held at 
the Beacon Universalist Church, Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, on Thursday, Dec. 2, morning and after- 
noon, with a luncheon served at the usual price at 
the noon hour, by the ladies of the church. 

While the program will be somewhat different from 
the one at Roxbury Oct. 22, it will be none the less 
interesting, inspiring and helpful. 

One of our speakers, Rev. Stanley Spear, of the 
Roxbury church, is to tell us something about his 
recent trip across the seas. 

A woman who has close connection with the work 


and workers in Mexico is to give an address on ““The 
Schools in Mexico.” 
There will be two impersonations given in costume 
of the Mexican young woman. 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 


- Obituary 


H. E. Weatherwax 


H. E. Weatherwax, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. T, 
Weatherwax, was born at Olcott, N. Y., Aug. 14,1856. 
His.death, Sept. 3, 1926, brought to a close a long and 
useful life. His cheerful friendliness and genial 
personality had won for him a host of friends, who 
were inexpressibly shocked at his sudden passing. 
Seemingly in the best of health, he had gone 
to his office, the Weatherwax Insurance Agency, 
and was found sitting at his desk, head bowed as 
if in deep thought, a pen clasped in his hand and a 
partly written word, mute evidence that the sum- 
muns had come very suddenly. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Jennie T. Weatherwax, Miss Dorothy, 
and Mrs. Dr. Shane of Waterloo, Robert of Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, and Edwin of Los Angeles, also a 
sister, Mrs. Herbert Reed of Waterloo. 

In early life Mr. Weatherwax came with his 
father and mother to Iowa, locating in Waterloo, 
where he was associated with his father in business, 
With the exception of a few years residence in Sioux 
City, he had lived since coming to Iowa in the city 
of Waterloo. The Weatherwax family was one of 
several instrumental in the organization of the 
Universalist society of Waterloo, in 1869. The 
mother, Mrs. A. T. Weatherwax, was active in the 
affairs of- the Waterloo church to the time of her 
death about six years ago at the age of eighty-eight. 
Mr. Weatherwax had served his church in many 
ways, and was treasurer at the time of his death. He 
gave generously both of time and means. Needless 
to say, his loss will be keenly felt and his place hard 
to fill in the church. The funeral was held from 
the family home, the address being delivered by Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones of Webster City, long time 
and intimate friend of the family. 

W.O.B. 


Mrs. Henry P. Barney 


Mrs. Henry P. Barney died Oct. 16, 1926. She was 
a beloved and esteemed resident of the village of New- 
port, New York. Mrs. Barney was Elizabeth B. Win- 
ton, born in St. John’s, Newfoundland, Dec. 22, 1857, 
daughter of Henry David and Elizabeth Brown 
Chauncey Winton. Her husband died sixteen years * 
ago. She was a devoted member of the Universalist 
church in Newport for many years. The past ten 
years she had made her home in New York City, at- 
tending the Church of the Divine Paternity during 
part of Dr. Hall’s pastorate and all of Dr. Newton’s, 
Her fast failing health prevented her regular atten- 
dance at her church but did not lessen her love for the 
faith so dear to her. 

One sister survives, Miss Louise N. Winton. To- 
gether they spent their summers at their home town 
in Newport, where she was laid at rest. 

L. A. Farmer. 


Christmas Offering | 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Crackling 

“So I have to go to school on Columbus 
Day, do I?” 

“Yes, dear—it isn’t a legal holiday.” 

“All right! All right! But if Columbus 
had known this was all the thanks he’d 
get for discoverin’ this old country, I'll 
bet he’d ’ve stayed home in the first place.” 
—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

The progressive and the reactionary met 
in little John the first time he tried to go 
upstairs alone. He planted one foot on 
the lowest stair, and then he looked back 
at the floor. “I can’t go upstairs, Muv- 
ver,” he called, ‘“my nudder foot’s down 
dere.’”’—Congregationalist. 

* * 

Old Lady (visiting New York Museum): 
“Have you a mummy of King Tut here?” 

Attendant: ‘““No, madam.” 

Old Lady (amazedly): “Dear me, they 
have a very fine one in the British Mu- 
seum.”’—Sewanee Mountain Goat. 

* * 

Glutz: “Your town isn’t as exclusive 
as it used to be, is it?” 

Blutz: “No, it’s full of people who have 
either swum the Channel, flown over the 
Pole or been named in the Hall case.”’— 
H.1I. Phillips in the New York Sun. 

* * 


Auntie (reading): ‘‘ ‘Satan trembles 
when he sees the feeblest saint upon his 
knees’ ” 

Roy: ‘Auntie, but why does Satan 
Jet the saint sit on his knees if it makes 
him tremble?”’—Sydney Bulletin. 

* * 

Lady (to little boy): “What are you 

erying for, sonny?” 

Little Boy: “My brother and I were 
having a race to see who could lean out of 
the window farthest, and he won.”’— 
Northern Daily Telegraph. 

o * 

Awkward Dancer: “The Charleston 
becomes rather monotonous, don’t you 
think?” 

The Unlucky Girl: “Well, try jumping 
on my other foot.”—Sydney Bulletin. 

* * 

“Have you had any experience with 
children?” the lady asked a prospective 
maid. 

“No, ma’am. I’ve always worked for 
the best families.’’—The Outlook. 

* * 

Bozeman each year watches that age- 
old spectacle of young men passing through 
the transition period from carefree youth 
into developed manhood and woman- 
hood.—Montana paper. 

* * 
LEAGUE SAYS MOUNTAINOUS 
PEOPLE LIKE CHRISTIANITY 
—Virginia paper. 
* *” 

“Cross Crossings Cautiously,” if you 
would avoid that run-down feeling.— 
Christian Evangelist. 
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A Worthy Christmas Gift 


Now Ready 


Cruising Cross Country 


By Johannes 
(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The best of the Cruising Articles which have 
appeared in the Universalist Leader 
and the Christian Leader 


Around 550 pages 
Limited Edition 


Bound in Cloth 


Price $2.00 
Plates to be destroyed 


The Table of Contents is as follows: 


SWINGING ROUND THE CIRCLE 
The Start of a Long Journey 

Old Fort Leavenworth 

Above the Missouri in an Airplane 

At the Foot of the Rockies 

At the Grand Canyon of Arizona 

Going to California 

A State Convention in California 

A City with Nerve and Courage 

In Santa Barbara the Beautiful 

In the Santa Clara Valley of the South 
Around San Francisco Bay 

North to Seattle 

From Seattle to Lake Louise 

The End of the Journey 


UP IN OLD SCHOHARIE 


The Little Hill Farm 

A Day Up Heathen 

The Mountains of Modern Gilboa 
A Doctor of Our County 

The Fourth at Cobleskill 

A Successful Week End 

Christmas at the Old Home—1922 
Christmas at the Old Home—1923 
Christmas at the Old Home—1924 
Going Home for Christmas—1925 
Christmas at the Old Home—1925 


VARIOUS TRAVELS 


The Hills of Sharon 

Some Pullman Experiences 

The Boston-New York Boats 

On Train Wrecks and Various Things 


FLORIDA IN THE WINTER OF 1926 


Off for Florida 
In Greater Miami 


Motoring Across Florida 

St. Petersburg the Capital of Comfort 
The Inness Family at Tarpon Springs 
The Florida We Used to Know 


EDITING A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


The Beginnings of the Christian Leader 
The Corporation That Supports Us 

The Old Homes of the Publishing House 
The Choice of a New Editor 

The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor—I 
The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor—II 
Universalists of To-day 


IN WASHINGTON 
Inaugurations Past and Present 
The President, “His Lady,” and the Judges 
Japanese Cherry Blossoms in Washington 
Mintwood: Our Fourth Floor Back 


AROUND BOSTON 
Up on Our Roof 
The Old Red Horse Tavern 
The Paul Revere Trail 
A Celebration of Patriots’ Day 


VACATION DAYS IN MAINE 
The Unexpected Trip to Nicatous 
An August Week End in Maine 
The Thoughts that Throng the Woods 


THE JERSEY COAST 
The Sedges 
Some Sundays at the Sedges 
The Mother Sea 
The Four Way Lodge 
Bits of Old History 
Up the Navesink 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 


NOW 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


iBADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 650 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Larger size for 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘,cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools. 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoel: 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able- 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with. 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 


hand, Combined, Secretarial, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Normal, 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


No Christmas gift is more appreciated than a good book. Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 
When you order your books through us you are helping your own Publishing House. 


We can supply any book in print. 
The follow- 


ing list is carefully selected from the season’s newest books: 


Fiction 
The Big Mogul. Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.00. 
Preface toa Life. Zona Gale. $2.00. \ 
Harmer John. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Lord Raingo. Arnold Bennett. $2.00. 
Tish Plays the Game. Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. 
Hildegarde. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Cherry Square. Grace S. Richmond. $2.00. 
Debits and Credits. Rudyard Kipling. $2.00. 
Show Boat. Edna Ferber. $2.00. 
Her Son’s Wife. Dorothy Canfield. $2.00. 
The Kays. Margaret Deland. $2.00. 
Bellarion, the Fortunate. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 
Labels. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.00. 
The Silver Spoon. John Galsworthy. 
The Painted Room. Margaret Wilson. 
Early Autumn. Lewis Bromfield. $2.00. 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 


Chevrons. Leonard H. Nason. $2.00. 

The Dark Dawn. Martha Ostenso. $2.00. 
With Eastern Eyes. Ernest Poole. $2.00. 
Half a Sovereign. Jan Hay. $2.00. 

Ways of Escape. Noel Forrest. $2.00. 

The Ninth Wave. Carlvan Doren. $2.00. 
Summer Storm. Frank Swinnerton. $2.00. 


Angel. Du Bose Heyward. $2.00. 

Perella. William J. Locke. $2.00. 

Trail Makers of the Middle Border. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 
Tampico. Joseph Hergesheimer. $2.50. 


Yistory, Biography, Religion 

This Believing World. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 

The Story of Philosophy. Will Durant. $5.00. 

Adventurous Religion. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.00. 

Best Sermons 1926. Selected by Joseph Fort Newton. $2.50. 

The Book Nobody Knows. Bruce Barton. $2.50. 

My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith. Edited by Joseph 
Fort Newton. $2.50. 

Foundations of the Republic. Calvin Coolidge. $2.50. 

Memories of aHappy Life. Bishop William Lawrence. . $5.00. 

Charles W. Eliot. The Man and His Beliefs. 2 vols. $10.00. 

Causes and Their Champions. M.A. Dewolfe Howe. $4.00. 

Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics. Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot. $2.50. 

Religion in the Making. Alfred N. Whitehead. $1.50. 

Sectarian Shackles. Mrs. .L. M. Travers. $1.50. 

A Faith for a New Generation. James Gordon Gilkey. 
$1.76. 

Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity. 
$1.50. 

Business and the Church. Jerome Davis. $2.50. 

Makers of Freedom. Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy. 
$1.50. 

New Challenge to Faith. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50. 


Granville Hicks. 


Darwin. Gamaliel Bradford. $3.50. 

The Family Life of George Washington. Charles Moore. 
$5.00. 

Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet. David F. Houston. 
$10.00. 


Books of General Interest 


The Golden Key. Henry Van Dyke. $2.00. 

Second Book of Negro Spirituals. J. Rosamond Johnson. 
$3.50. 

The Gentle Art of Tramping. Stephen Graham. $2.50. 

On the Stream of Travel. James Norman Hall. $3.00. 

Main Street and Wall Street. William Z. Ripley. $2.50. 

American Soundings. J. St. Loe Strachey. $2.50. 

Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee. Irving Bacheller. 

Outwitting Middle Age. Dr. Carl Ramus. $2.00. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journal. Bliss Perry. $4.00. 

The Making of the Modern Mind. John H. Randall, Jr. 
$5.00. 

In Quest of the Perfect Book. William Dana Orcutt. 
$5.00. 


$2.50. 


For Boys and Girls 
Winnie-the-Pooh. A.A. Milne. $2.00. 
Jerry Muskrat at Home. Thornton Burgess. $1.50. 
Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Hugh Lofting. $2.50. 
Mr. Possum Visits the,Zoo. Frances J. Farnsworth. 75 cents. 
Hunting Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 
John Martin’s Big Book. No.10. $2.50. 
The Year’s Best Stories for Boys. Selected by Ralph Henry 


Barbour. $1.75. 
Stories of America. For young readers. Eva March Tappan. 
$1.75. 


When I Was a Girl in Sweden. Anna M. Hertzman. $1.25. 


Our Own Publications 

Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. 

The Abiding Life. F.W.Betts,D.D. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. In- 
cluding the best of the “Front Porch Studies.’”’ Dorothy 
Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. A thoughtful book for thinking people. 
Hon. Roger S. Galer. $1.00. 

Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. Lewis 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. Irene C. Rees. 
Introduction by F. O. Hall, D.D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring es- 
says. Rev. J. F. Thompson. 50 cents. 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
DAD ae Sili:0.08 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. ; 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial 


$2.00. 


J. Fort Newton, 


C. H. Leonard, D. D. 


volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 


trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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